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GUSTAVUS AND ADELINA. 
~ 


Amonc those heroes who grace the an- 
nals of the sixteenth century, Sigismund, 
the firstking of that name who reigned over 
Poland, is conspicuous. In his day fame 
spread the deeds of Sigismund to the re- 
motest governments ; ang few were the 
youths who wished not to signalize them- 
selves under the banvers of so renown- 
ed a prince. 

Of this number was Gastavus Gilliard, 
the son of aman of high birth and large 
possessions in Switzerland : naturally of 
an aspiring turn of mind, ambitious of 
glory and renown, Gustavus early betook 
himself to a military life; and, after sig- 
nalizing himself in his own country, he 
attached himself to the interests of Sigis- 
mund. Under his banners, he gave such 
signal proofs of his courage and address, 
that he entirely gained the confidence 
and fayour of the monarch; yet, such 
was his humility, that, while his talents 
excited admiration, he escaped its usual 
attendant, envy. 

Peace being at length established 
throughout its empire, Gustavus was 
preparing to return to Switzerlagd ; but 
Sigsimund would not readily consent to 
the departure of his valiant guest. He 
appointed him elegant apartments in the 
palace, and showed him the most flatter- 
ing marks of esteem ; for he was more 
especially attached to the young hero, as 
he once, in battle, at the hazard of his 
own life, had preserved that of Sigis- 
mund. 

The friendship of Gustavus was anx- 
iously sought by the young nobility ; 
who, in compliment to their monarch, 
paid him every mark.of respect and at- 
tention. In their civilities, however, 
none were more forward than a young 
nobleman, named Lescus ; at whose 
country-seat Gustavus consented to 
pass a part of the summer. During this 

_ visit, he one afternoon mounted his horse, 
intending to take a survey of the adjacent 
country; and, having travelled some 
miles from the seat of his friend, found 
himself on the brink of a craggy preci- 
pice, at the foot of which a fruitful plain 
appeared to be extended. Gustavus feel- 
ing in himself an inclination tu descend, 
dismounted from his horse, and, tying 
him to a tree, with some difficulty reach- 
ed the bottom ; and, having walked about 
a quarter of a mile, entered a wood, on 
the other side of which he perceived a 
verdant slope, which eres to lead 
into a pleasant valley. e stood deiiber- 


ating whether he should proceed farther|| 


or return the way he came, when he ob- 
served two persons ascend the slope. 
As they approached, he found by their 
appearance they were peasants ; the one 
a man about forty, and-the other a beau- 
tiful young girl, who walked at his side. 
Gustavus seeing them advance toward the 
place where he stood, shaded himself be- 
hind a tree, that be might, unseen, ob- 
serve them. | 

Having reached the summit of the 


when the female drawing her arm from 
under that of her companion, “ rest bere, 
my dear father,’’ said she, in.a voice ex- 
quisitely soft and melodious, ** whilst 1 go 
and seek out a convenient seat, where 
you may sit and enjoy the refreshing! 
breeze that blows among the trees.” 
Saying which, she left him, and having 
espied a flat stone, which opportunely 
lay at the foot of a spreading tree, with- 
in twenty paces of the place where Gus- 
tavus was concealed, returned for the old 
peasant, whom she sexted on the rustic 
seat ; then taking some flowers of the 
most fragrant scent, from a basket which 
hung upon her arm, she scattered them 
around the placé where her father sat, 
and then rested herself on the turf beside 
him. ‘ My father,” said she, ‘“*do you 
not find the perfume of these flowers 
which | have strewed, grateful?” “* The 
society of my Adelina,” said the peasant, 
‘* makes all things grateful and pleasant.” 
‘Ah, my father!’ said the fair maid, 
** Would to Heaven that Adelina could 
give you sight! but alas!” said she, with 
a sigh, “ that wish is fruitless!” By this 
Gustavus knew that Adelina’s father was 
blind. 

“To me, my child,” said the peasant, 
‘the want of light is but a slight evil : 
you, my Adelina, are sight, hearing, un- 
derstanding, all to thy poor blind father ; 
God, my child, never deprives us of one 
blessing, but he adds another. One grief! 
onlysinterrupts my quiet ; it is, my child, 
to think that for my sake you daily forego 
the society of companions, more suited 
to your ‘years, and spend your youth ii) 
unwelcome solitude.” ‘ Do not, my 
dearest father,” said Adelina, “talk thus; 
for never am | so joyful as when I sit 
thus beside a” ; when absent from you, 
a thousand fears and anxieties interrupt 
my quiet; methinks you have wandered 
too near the precipice, or the - cruel 
stream has been fatal ; but with you, my 
hours are serene and peaceful; I know 
no care, and am cheerful as the birds that 
sing around us.”’ 

Gustavus; during this discourse, re- 
mained concealed behind the tree. The 
charms of the beautiful peasant seemed, 
as it were, to have rooted him to the 
mpet ; he wondered that so fair a creature 
should thus long have remained unknown 
to mankind; in whatever direction he 
viewed her, he was surprised with some 
new grace ; when she spoke, a delight- 
ful smile opened her vermilion lips.and 
discovered two rows of -teeth, white 
as the fleeces of the fairest flocks ; her 
skin was perfectly transparent, Her eyes 
blue, and possessed a lustre hard to be 
described ; nor was it possible to imagine 
symmetry more exact than that which 
composed her whole person: to these 
beauties the artless simplicity of her 
manners gave a péculiar and ingesistible 
charm. - 
Unconscious of her’ power, she, in a 
few minutes, made a greater progress in 
the heart of the young warrior, than the 
most celebrated beauties had done in as 
many years. He impatiently watched 
the breeze, which by sporting in ber 
golden tresses, would at times half con- 
ceal her beautiful features from his en- 
amoured gaze; and when she rose to 
depart, was so lost in the pleasing con- 
templation, that he stood with his eye 
invariably fixed on her, till she was out 


supposing the daughter of an obscure 


after, recolect that he knew not ber 


the last time he should see 
thought no sooner entered his mind, than, 
swift as an arrow from a bow, he de- 
scended the slope, hoping to discover the 
plage of her abode ; but as the sun had 


and a thick mist arose from the earth, he 
found his attempt to overtake either Ade- 
line or her father, fruitless. With linge r- 
ing steps, therefore, he bent his way 
through the wood, and having ascended 
the precipice, remounted Sia heene 
“To what- purpose,” said Gustavus, 
as he walked his horse slowly toward the 
mansion of his friend, ‘“‘did I seek to 
discover the abode of Adélina? Though,” 
said he, “ in the fair peasant all the per- 
fections of body and mind unite, is it 


concerning her origin, and an hundred 
things, which, to me, cannot be of the 
least importance ?”” These, and reflec- 
tions of the same kind, employed Gusta- 
vus till he reached the mansion of his 
friend ; cautious, even for a moment, of 


Polish peasant could rdise in his breast 
one emotion derogatory to his honour. 
He found, however, that he was more 
pensive than usual, and when he retired 
to sleep, was restless and uneasy. The 
image of the fair peasant was constantly 
present to his imagination. Her soft ac- 
cents still vibrated on his ear, and he 
found every attempt vain tending to ba- 
nish her from his thoughts, After a 
sleepless night, he ardse, hoping that so- 
ciety would restore his wonted serenity ; 
but Gustavus was mistaken; make what 
efforts he could, his thoughts insensibly 
turned «pon Adelina: wearied with com- 
pany, and disgusted with the mirth which 
reigned throughout the mansion of his 
friend, toward evening he mounted his 
horse, and went out to take the air ; in- 
voluntarily he took his way towards the 
wood in which he had seen the charming 
peasant, and descending the precipice, 
as he had done the day before, entered 
it: the reader need not be told, this did 
not tend to drive Adelina from his mind ; 
on the contrary, it brought every circum- 
stance of the renceunter fresh to his re- 
membrance. He seated himself at the 
foot of the same tree under which Ade- 
line and her father had reclined, and be- 
gan to examine into the state of his heart. 
“<1 am not, surely,” said he, .‘‘ in love! 
The charms of an obscure peasant can- 
not have subdued the heart of Gustavus’! 
but yet let me ask, were the birth of Ade- 
lina less obscure than it is, should | not 
prefer.her befere all the women | hay 
yet seen? My heart tells me that 
should !” ; 

Gustavus was continuing these reflec- 
tions, when his ear caught the sound of a 
musical instrument, which in afew mi- 
nutes he heard accompanied by a most 
delightful female voice. The palpita- 
tion of Gustavus’s heart increased ; it 
told him the songstress could be no other 
than Adelina ; he sprang from his seat, 
and guided by the melody, in a few mi- 
nutes observed, the trees, Adelina 
and her father : the old man, as the even- 
ing before, rested on a rustic seat, beneath 


ubode, and that consequently, it might be; 
r ; but this) 


now wholly sunk beneath the horizon, 


therefore necessary that 1 trouble myself 


= Vou. Il. 


yards, till Adelipa ceased singing ; then 
proceeding forward a few paces, he stood 
hesitating whether be should advance or 
retreat, when Adelina, by chance, turn- 
ed her eye upon the spot where he stood, 
and finding they were not so private as 
she supposed, while a deeper tincture 
painted her vermilion — beatily 
arose, and whispering something in, the 
ear of her father, he arose also, od both 
were preparing to retire, when the young 
warrior hastily stepped forward, and re- 
questing them to stay, he a for 
his intrusion, assuring them he ha 
irresistibly drawn to the by the 
pleasing melody he had heard, and paid the 
charming songstress some compiiments 
on the excellency of her voice, and the 
skilful manner in which she touched the 
instrument ; but in doing this, he acted 
with caution, for he feared, should her 
father discover that he was enamoured of 
Adelina, it might possibly cause him to 
prevent any future interviews between 
them : this thought made him direct bis 
discourse more icularly to the old 
man, who considered himself much hon- 
oured by his condescension, the Polish 
gentry holding the inferior class of peo- 
ple at defiance. 
Gustavus having discoursed upon gen- 
eral topics, as the beauty of the prospect, 
calmness of the weather, &c. took occa 
sion to ask Adelina’s father, whether from 
his birth he had been blind ? or whether 
it was a misfortune caused by any parti- 
cular accident? seeing that he was not at 


an age suffici advanced to occasion it. 
si" reply gh hs been 
decaying for more than six years. past, 
but it is only for these last four that I have 
entirely Jost it: 1 am one of those who 
have all my life, worked in the salt mines, 
and it is owing to the sharpness of the 
air in them, that this calamity has fallen 
upon me: but why do I call it a calami- 
ty? said the Miner, checking himself, 
“since the affectionate. attention of this 
dear child suffers me not to feel it 
such 1°? . 
‘It is needless,” said the enamoured 
Gustavus, apxious to lengthen out the 
conversation, that he might the longer 
enjoy the presence of the beautiful 
lina, ‘‘ to ask, knowing your misfortune, 
whether you still continue in the mines ; 
but, how then are you enabled to procure 
the necessaries which are requisite to 
support life?’ ‘‘We, my Lord,” said 
the Miner, ‘‘who are unaccustomed to 
luxury, find our real wants to be but few; 
a small cottage, which, in consideration 
of my infirmity, | hold from the bounty 
of a worthy noble, who built it as a, re- 
treat for an old domestic, who died a few 
years since, is our residence ; a spot of 
ground, part of which we cultivate, and 
part of which serves to graze a cow, that 
supplies us with excellent milk, is our 
chief: support ; and, together with a smali 
sum | have saved out of ma nee earnings, 
serves, as I may say, to er us nearly 
independent of the world, For me, Sir, 
I have nothing more in this world to wish 
but that my eyes may be closed by my 
dear Adelina, and that when 1 am gone, 
it may please Heaven to recompense her 
tenderness to me, by showering unnum- 
bered blessings on her head.” ‘ Me- 
thinks,” said Gustavus, “1 should be 





a pe Mpg) at his. feet sat his! 
lovely daughter, playing.on a u 
which she sauce with her voice. 








plain, the two peasants entered the wood, 


of sight ; nor did he, for some minutes 


Gustavds stopped atthe distance of a few 


kind of oe | ar pleased to see 


your retreat: is it 
far from hence ?”’ 
The Miner replied in the negative, 
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and taking hold of Adelina, rose to satisty 
the young soldier's curiosity. As they 
walked toward the humble abode, ** did 
you,” said Gustavus, to the father of 
Adelina, “‘ work many years in the salt 
mines?’ ‘lam now,” said the Miner, 
** turned forty; I have retired four years, 
and as near as | can recollect, I must have 
been about the age of six or seven when 
I was first brought to the mines.” ‘ How 
1 pity you,” said Gustavus, ‘* to be forty 
years immured in those dreary abodes !”’ 
** By your accent, sir,” said the Miner, 
“you are nota native of Poland ; and 
perhaps never descended into our fa.nous 
mines ; we have there our separate ha- 
bitations, our salutary laws and institu- 
tions ; our public roads, our horses, and 
our carriages: and though we are deni- 
ed the light of the sun, we supply its ab- 
sence by flambeaux, which are kept in- 
cessantly burning, the light of which be- 
ing reflected from huge pillars of rock 
salt, cast a lustre the eye can scarcely 
endure.” ‘** Were you,” said Gustavus, 
** born in the mines? | have heard that 
some of the miners are,” “1 was not 
born there,” said the father of Adelina ; 
‘* but, from the age of six to fourteen, | 
was bred up with an honest miner, who 
had a numerous family, and whom | look- 
ed upon as my father ; but he then un- 
deceived me, by telling me that my name 
was Lodovick Schaff-hausen; that my 
father was a Swiss, who formerly served 
as a mercenary in the Polish army ; and 
that he took charge of me, in considéra- 
tion of a sum of money which he receiv- 
ed for that purpose.” 

They were now arrived at the cottage. 

It was situated at the furthermost part of 
the vale, and shaded by a small plantation 
of trees, among the roots of which a clear 
rivulet meandered : it was perfectly neat 
and convenient ; but the eyes of Gusta- 
vus being invariably bent on the fair mis- 
tress of it, could not be easily allured to 
the contemplation of any other object. 
Adelina, with the best grace imaginable, 
stept on one side, and returned with a 
basket of the most delicious fruit, (at 
least Gustavus, who received it from her 
fair hand, thought it so) and set it before 
their guest ; as also another, filled with 
flowers of the most exquisite scent. 
- Gustavus became more and more ena- 
moured. Every thing Adelina said or 
did, was with an air of sweetness and 
grace peculiar to herself; the air of art- 
less, unrestrained freedom, which had so 
much charmed him the evening before. 
when he was an unseen witness of her 
conversation, now gave place to a pleas- 
ing reserve that equally delighted him. 
Gustavus having stayed as long as, with 
the.least propriety, he could, took his 
leave ; having first begged permission to 
renew his visit; then, with lingering 
steps, he proceeded up the valley, often 
looking back on the peaceful retreat of 
the beautiful Adelina. As Gustavus was 
little disposed to enter into gaiety and 
conversation, he pretended a slight indis- 
position, and retired early to his cham- 
ber. ‘0,’ said he, “‘ that Adelina was 
equal in birth to myself! but, even then,” 
continued he, ‘*| might not be blest; 
Adelina might be unkind ; some happier 
youth might possess her heart. But what 
do | say ? perhaps, at this very moment, 
she loves another.” 

Thus did Gustavus torment himself 
during the greatest part of the night ; 
sometimes resolving to think no more of 
Adelina, and, at others, distracting him- 
self with the idea of seeing her possess- 
ed by another. The result of all was, 


the next day he bent his way toward her 


abode ; he apologized for thus early re- 
nowing his visit, and was received by the 
honest Miner with a hearty welcome. In 
short, Gustavus, by his affability, so far 
ingratiated himself with the father of his 
mistress, that the restraint he had at 
first discovered in his presence, gradual- 
ly wore off, and he began to converse 
with his guest with nearly the same fa- 


miliarity as if he bad been his equal :/\the fair one, if necessary, and supposed 
from this time, Gastavus was a daily visit-||he would name one of high birth and am- | 
ant at the cottage. 


































































ficult to obtain an interview with Ade- 
lina, except it was in the-presence of her 
father ;. this mortified him extremely ; 
but, nevertheless, he did not fail, by the 
most passionate looks and gestures, to in- 
form her that it was on her alone his fu- 
ture happiness depended : but, while the 
elegant person and conversation of Gus- 
tavus made no small impression on the 
heart of Adelina, she was too reserved 
and circumspect to let him see that his at- 
tentions pleased her, or that she was in 
the least sensible of his passion ; so that 
Gustavus was almost driven to despair, 
by the coldness and seeming insensibility 
of his mistress ; for, by daily seeing her, 
his passion was increased to such excess, 
that he found it im vain to attempt subdu- 
ing it. 


person, she possessed every mental en- 
dowment he could desire in the partner 
with whom he wished to pass his life; 
but she was the daughter of an obscure 
peasant. At first, this thought mortified 
bis pride ; but love at length triumphed 
over all; he resolved to lay aside the 
prejudices of the world, and to dare to 
prefer merit before riches or birth. He 
accordingly offered his hand to Adelina; 
his heart trembling with a thousand 
doubts and fears, inseparable from true 
love ; for though he had little opposition 
to fear from her father, he dreaded lest 
the heart of Adelina might be prepesses- 
sed in favour of another. But she, who 
was now convinced that his views were 
honourable, no longer sought to counter- 
feit an indifference foreign to her heart. 
She confessed that she was not insensible 
of his merit, nor of the honour he meant 
her; and added, that, provided Gustavus 
would consent that, during her father’s 
life, she should never be separated from 
him, she would be no obstacle to his 
happiness. Gustavus was quite ravished 
with the ingenuousness of his mistress, 
and joyfully bound himself by a promise, 
to comply with what she requested. As 
for Lodovick, the father of Adelina, he 
thought himself highly honoured by Gus- 
tavus ; wondering much that a man of his 
quality, and one who was in high esti- 
mation with his sovereign, would stoop): 
to an alliance with the daughter of a poor 
miner. 


his mistress, thought of nothing but the 
early gratification of his passion ; he lost 
no time in dispatching letters to his fa-, 
ther, acquainting him with his intentions ; 
launched forth into the most extravagant 
praises of his mistress, and informed him, 
that as soon as his nuptials were celebrat- 
ed, he designed to set out with her for 
Switzerland. The old Swiss was pleas- 
ed withthe contents of this letter. He 
made little doubt but that the lady with 


years , for Giliard was now at an advanc- 
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ple fortune. But Gustavus, who, at 
times, could not help anticipating the ri- 
dicule of the world, when it should be 
known that he had descended to an alli- 
ance with the daughter of a poor miner, 
requested Sigismund’s permission to keep 
the name and quality of his mistress con- 
cealed, till he should have the honour of 
presenting her to him ; justly thinking 
that. the singular beauty and grace of 
Adelina would plead the best excuse for 
his passion. Sigismund acceding to this 
request, Gustavus immediately set out 
for the place at which Adelina and her 
father resided, for the purpose of pre- 
vailing upon them to leave their cottage, 
and return with him to an elegant suite 
apartments he had provided for their 
accommodation. Lodovick and his daugh- 
ter having consenied, they set out for 
their new apartmen’s, where Gustavus 
had previously orde.ed a large assort- 
ment of the most elegant stuffs and other 
articles, for the use of his fair mistress ; 
but they afforded no other satisfaction to 
Adelina, than as she hoped they might 
render her more pleasing in the eyes of 
Gustavus. 


The day at length arrived, when Ade- 
lina was to be introduced to the Monarch : 
nothing could be more interesting than 
her whole figure; the sweet timidity 
with which she approached to prostrate 
herself before Sigismund, wholly free 
from affectation, or awkward embarrass- 
ment ; the conscious blush, which height- 
ened the pale vermilion of her cheek, 
and the elegance of her form, rendered 
her, altogether, one of the most captivat- 
ing objects. Sigismund was struck with 
wonder at her beauty; he graciously 
raised her, and, in honour of his favour- 
ite, placed her at-his right hand, compli- 


It is trae, he, at first, found it very dif- 
sion to ask his son what was the portion 
14 oe with Adelina, and of what 
amily she was. 

Gustavus, who thought it beneath him 
to have recourse to falsehood, to vindi- 
cate a choice which he thought the beau- 
ty and merit of his wife fully justified, 
replied, that beauty and virtue were Ade- 
lina’s only portion ; and that, as to her 
descent, he owned he could not boast of 
it, being noble. He then proceeded to 
recount to his father all the circumstan- 
ces concerning his first discovery of her, 
as she led her father to take the air at 
the top of the valley; and conclud- 
ed with informing him, that Lodovick 
was no more than a miner ; who, during 
forty years, had worked in the salt mines 
of Poland, which deprived him of sight. 
At the mention of salt mines, Giliard 
turned pale, and appeared much agitated ; 
but when Gustavus, who imagined his 
disorder to proceed from displeasure at - 
his forming an alliance with one of such 
mean extraction, proceeded to relate what 
Lodovick had told him concerning his be- 
ing of Swiss parentage, his disorder. in- 
creased so much, that he fell back in his 
chair in a fit. 

The reason of Giliard’s sudden indis- 
position was this. When a young man, 
he had been introduced to a distant rela- 
tion, who intrusted to him the care of his 
only son, then an infant, and, when he 
died, left him guardian to the child, and 
willed that his whole fortune should de- 
volve to Giliard, in case of his son’s 
death without issue. By the assistance 
of a servant to whom he had promised a 
large reward, Giliard found means to 
convey the child into Poland, and to place 
menting Gustavus on his judicious choice. him in the salt mints there, thinking it 
But who can describe his consternation, impossible he should ever thence return 
as well as that of every one present,||'° his native country. It is no wonder 
when Gustavus declared this miracle of ||‘*e®, that upon finding that Lodovick had 
beauty and grace, to be of no higher de- not only returned, but become father-in- 
scent than the daughter of a poor miner! law to his son, he should be seized with 
He applauded the discernment of Gusta- wy gow and fear. But the poor 
vus, confessing that, had he sought among ~ ovick, who. soon learned the 
the rich and noble, he could not “have sep 90 oe bad been practised on 
found united, so much beauty, grace, and|j"#™ from the servant who had never re- 
modesty. sett a J ysopecn — — oe 

: ‘ : gave Giliard, in consideration of the love 
th oe ore —_— — os he entertained for Gustavus. 

e celebration of their nuptials, wit Giliard acknowledged himself unwor- 
the greatest pomp, and honoured thel/iny of Lodovick’s pardon or friendship ; 
ceremony with his presence. He offer-|| 12+ he said, from his present generosity, 
ed Gustavus a very lucrative place under|}},. dared to hope for both. He earnestly 
a government Pape ge a solicited him to accept the tender of 
this gracious mark of his esteem, alleg-)/ihose possessions to which he was really 
ing, that he had, in Switzerland, a parentliihe Jawful heir ; but this being positively 
whose advanced age rendered his pre-| rejected by Lodovick, Giliard, as a proof 
sence there necessary. He, therefore,|| nat his repentance was sincere, insisted 
craved permission to depart, with bis! ,5on transferring the half to him ; the 
bride for that place; which Sigismund] whole being settled by Lodovick, after 
granted, on the promise that, after his fa-/l,. death of Giliard, upon Gustavus. 
ther s death, Gustavus should return and|iGijiard lived only two years after, and 
settle in his dominions. that he spent chiefly in retirement ; en- 

The nuptials having been celebrated|ideavouring, by his sincere repentance, 
with great pomp, Gustavus, with his fair|to make bis peace with Heaven ; always, 
bride and her father, set out for Switzer-|till his latest hour, testifying his earnest 
land ; having, on their departure, receiv-|}thanks to Heaven for having, with mer- 
ed very magnificent presents from Sigis-icy unparalleled, by a means so gentle 
mund. They travelled with expedition||and undeserved, brought him to a due 
till they reached Switzerland, and then|!sense of his crime ; though he owned the 
proceeded to Bern, the Canton where the!|remorse and anguish he felt at the re- 
father of Gustavus resided. Giliard re-|!trospection of his conduct, was a punish- 
ceived them with the warmest effusions|/ment infinitely greater than any that he 
of joy ; he mightily approved the choice 


/ could have experienced. Lodovick lived 
'siihis somphad made ; for there was some-|imany years happy in the society of his 
offspring. He returned a letter to bis|ithing so *prepossessing in the manner of 


: beloved Gustavus and Adelina; who, 
son, full of the most affectionate expres-| Adelina, that she never failed, even injlon the decease of Giliard, became heirs 
sions, signify tng the patience with which the first interview, to possess herself of |ito the estate. 
he waited his arrival; lest, considering!) hearts : but, when the father of Ade- 


his advanced age, he might not arrivelijina was introduced to Giliard, by the 
time enough te close his eyes ; though,|iname of Lodovick Schaff-hausen, his 
he added, his constitution was still good. |i countenance was greatly agitated: how- 

Gustavus thought it expedient also to|jever, in a moment, all was calm, and he 
inform Sigismand of his intended nup-||received the father of his daughter-in- 
tials ; and he had the pleasure to find|/law with friendship and hospitality. Spa- 
the gracious monarch much pleased with|jcious apartments, and, an elegant enter- 
the compliment his favourite paid him,||tainmeot were prepared for them; and 

| 


Exclusive of the charms of Adelina’s 


Gustavus, now happy in the smiles of 


whom his son was on the point of being 
united, was of noble birth and fortune ; 
but, be that as it might, he was pleased 
with his design of taking a wife, as it 
would be the means of settling him in 
the place ofhis birth. Gustavus, thought 
the fond father, will now be settled near 
me, and be a solace to my declining 


ed age; Gustavus being the youngest, 
and only surviving child of a numerous 


— 
THE MISER. 
*1 tell you, I winna have a Doctor, 


woman !— would it cost me—hey ” 
—What could he do for me, think you— 
hey, woman ?’—were the first words I 
heard on reaching the landing place of a 
miserable dark and dirty staircase, which 
led to a room, sending forth such a 
strange compound of unsavoury odours, 


by chousing a wife from among his peo-'/so much joy did Giliard feel on the re- 
ple: he assured him of his interest with||tura of his son, whom he had not seen 
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that | was fain to hasten to the window 
and admit a little fresh air, by removing 
sundry bundles of rags and straw, with 
which its accidental apertures were clos- 
ed, and were so numerous as to render the 
daylight almost a stranger to the room, by 
the accumulation of these opaque materi- 
als for closing them. To the above remon- 
strance, which was uttered in a harsh; 
angry, broken tone of voice, the shrill 
tenor of a female replied in accents 
which were intended to be bland and 
persuasive, but which, frem unconquera- 
ble habit, refused to be so modulated. I! 
stood by the window, a silent auditor of 
this strange dialogue.’ The woman only 
was visible.—Her dress was somewhat 
superior in point of cleanliness to ‘that of 
a gipsy ; having recently put on what 
she called a clean apron and handker- 
chief, but as for the quality of her gar- 
meats, it would have been difficult to find 
a set that could have been bettered by 
an exchange with them. A blanket sus- 
pended between the bed and the window 
by way of curtain, prevented me from 
viewing the miserable being, who was 
breathing his last in the noxious atmos- 
phere of this wretched chamber. 

After considerable altercation, during 
which the female voice was gradually in- 
creasing in strength, and diminishing in 
harmony ; while that of the male was 
hesitating, interrupted, and frequently in- 
articulate, although his resolution, or ob- 
stinacy, was unalterable ; the patience 
of the former entirely gave way, and at 
the highest pitch of her voice she ex- 
claimed ; ‘it does’nt argufy talking—l 
tell you, you are dying, and a Doctor 
you shall have.—I have sent for one ; 
and here he is.’ The invalid raised his 
voice, and with all the emphasis he could 
possibly make, said, ‘ Why, then—you 
shall pay—for him—yourself.’ ‘ Well,’ 
rejoined the woman, ‘1 don’t care for 
that.’ And in a tone of more courtesy 
she added, ‘ come in, sir.’ This was my 
cue, and I advanced to the bed-side ; 
where I beheld a wrinkled emaciated vi 
sage, indicating the effects of full eighty 
years’ struggle with the world and its sor- 
rows. His eyebrows were large, white, 
and shaggy, as also was his beard, which 
had been untouched by steel for se- 
veral months; never since (as I after- 
wards learned) his own hand refused to 
perform that operation. 

He turned his sharp gray -eyes upon 
me, with an air of extreme dissatisfaction 
and inquiry, as if to learn his probable 
fate, and at the same time express his 
disinclination to submit to the customary 
expenses. 

After a short conversation, | intimated, 
as delicately as | could, the small pros- 
pect of nis recovery, and the necessity 
of his being provided with more com- 
forts, to eke out the small remains of life, 
now left him. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘1 want 
—nothing more—and nothing more will | 
have—lIt’s all of no use—you say so 
yourself.’ Well, but, sir,’ said the 
persevering attendant, ‘ the Doctor thinks 
a little wine in your gruel will be of ser- 
vice to you.’ * Wine !’—~exclaimed the 
miser, extending his withered trembling 
arm with an expression of resentment— 
‘ Wine !—get away woman—do you mean 
to plunder me—hey ?’ I gave the old 
woman a trifle, and despatched her for 
the disputed liquor; but before she 
went, she would inform me that I should 
be well paid, as the old man’s son (who 
had been driven from his wretched home 
by the terrors of starvation, and had gone 
to sea several years ago) was of a gene- 
rous disposition in spite of his education, 
and would, she had no doubt, amply re- 
pay me. I learned now, too, the cause 
of her attendance on the old wretch, in 
spite of the misery of the situation ; 
which was a devoted attachment to this 
absent youth, whom she had nursed. 
This disclosure made me feel considera- 
bly interested for the old crone, as it 


pired! 


ing in a soil, where from the barrenness 
of its external appearance, it could not 
possibly have been expected. 

When the old woman mentioned his 
son’s name, | perceived an expression of 
extreme anguish in the old man’s counte- 
nance, which was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by a long and heavy sigh, an ashy 
paleness overspread his features, and he 
faintly articulated, ‘my son—where is 
he ?—* Oh! Doctor, Doctor!’ said the 
terror-struck attendant ( who had just re- 
turned with the wine) in a tone of deep 
distress, ‘ he’s going—what shall .I do.’ 
She hastily approached the bed with the 
cup of winé in her hand, and attempting 
to raise the head of her master, said with 
a look and tone of indescribable anxiety : 
‘Do, my dear sir, tak’ a little sup of 
wine.’ The ashy paleness of the old 
man’s:features gave way to a deep brown 
hue, and his whole countenance assumed 
a most ghastly appearance of anger,—his 
pale lip quivered—his glazing eyes for a 
moment twinkled with passion ; and-af- 
ter several ineffectual attempts at speech, 
accompanied by a convulsive hiccup, he 


I'll have—none!’ The agitated expres- 
sion of his features rapidly subsided, his 
clenched hand, which had been raised 
in his wrath, gradually sunk upon the 
bed—and with a long drawn sigh he ex- 





THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'litalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sio and who's oul, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 

Asif we were Gou’s spies. SHABSPEARE. 

















A sanguine Author.—A vicar, mn a very 
remote province of England, had, on some 
popular occasion, preached a sermon so 


‘exceedingly acceptable to his parishion- 


ers, that they entreated him to print it ; 
which, after due and solemn deliberation, 
he promised to do. This was the most 
remarkable incident of his life, and filled 
bis mind with a thousand fancies. ‘The 
conclusion, however, of all his consulta- 
tions with himself was, that he should 
obtain both fame and money, and that a 
journey to the metropolis to direct and 
superintend the great concern, was in- 
dispensable. After taking a formal leave 
of his friends and neighbours, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey... On his arrival in 
town, by great good fortune, he was re- 
commended to the worthy and excellent 
Mr. Bowyer, to whom he triumphanily 
related the object of his journey. The 
printer agreed to his proposals, and re- 
quired to know how many copies he 
would choose to have struck off. ‘* Why 
Sir,” returned the clergyman, ‘1 have 
calculated that there are in the kingdom 
so many thousand parishes, and that each 
parish will at least take one, and others 
more ; so that 1 thiak, we may venture 
to print about thirty-five or thirty-six 
thousand copies.”” The printer bowed, 
the matter was settled, and the Reverend 
aathor departed in high spirits to his 
home. With much difficulty and great 
self-denial, a period of about two months 
was suffered to pass, when his golden 
visions so tormented his imagination that 
he could endure it no longer, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to Mr. Bowyer, desiring 
him to send the debtor and creditor ac- 
count, most liberally permitting the re- 
mittances to be forwarded at Mr. B’s 
convenience. Judge of the astonishment, 
tribulation, and anguish, excited by the 
receipt of the following account :— 








The Rev. Cr. 
By the sale of seventeen copies a | £156 
sermon - - - 


Dr. 
To printing, &¢. 35,000 


eopies of 
said sermon - } Te 58 


To balance due to Mr. Bowyer 784 0 0 


said :—‘ wine !’—‘ I tell you—woman—} 


not be at all surprised to hear, that, in 

day or two, a letter to the following pur- 

port was forwarded to the clergyman : 
“Rev. Sir,” 

‘* 1 beg pardon for innocently amusing 
myself at your. expense, but you need 
not give yourself uneasiness. 1 knew 
better than you. could do the extent of 
the sale of single sermons, and according- 
ly printed but fifty copies, tothe expense 
of which you are heartily welcome, in 
return for the liberty | have taken with 
you.” 

“ 

Court of Love-—A Cavalier loved a 
lady ; and as he did not enjoy frequent 
opportunities of conversing with her, it 
was agreed between them that they 
should communicate by the intervention 
of a secretary, by which means their 
[2 might be the better concealed. 

he Secretary, however, forgetting the 
confidence reposed in him, pleaded his 
own cause, and was heard with a favoura- 
ble ear. The cavalier then denounced, 
him to the Countess of Champagne, who 
presided at the Court of Love, and hum- 
bly demanded that the offence should be 
judged by her and the other ladies ; to 
which the criminal himself assented. The 
Countess having convoked 60 ladies, pro- 
nounced the following judgment: *‘ Let 
this fraudulent lover, who has met with 
a lady wortby of him, that has not blushei| 
to become an accomplice in_so shameful 
an offence, enjoy his ill-bought pleasure, 
and let her pride herself in her lover. 
But let them both be for ever excluded 
from all other attachments ; and Jet them 
never be convoked to the assemblies of 
the ladies or the courts of the knights, 
since he has offended against the knightly 
oath, and she, contrary to womanly mo- 
desty, has yielded to the love of a Secre- 
tary.” 

——— 

Ambrose Philips the poet, was very 
solemn and pompous in conversation. 
At a coffee-house he was discoursing 
upon pictures, and pitying the painters 
who in their historical pieces always 
draw the same sort of sky. ‘“ They 
should travel,” said he, * and then they 
would see that there is a different sky in 
every country, in England, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, and so forth.” ‘* Your re- 
mark is just,”’ said a grave gentleman 
who sat just by: ‘* 1] have been a travel- 
ler myself, and can testify that what you 
observe is true ; but the greatest variety 
of skies that ever I found was in Poland.” 
‘In Poland, Sir ?”’ said Philips. ‘* Yes, 
in Poland; for there is Sobiesky, and 
Sabriensky, and Jablonsky, and Pode- 
brasky, and many more skies, Sir.”’ 
~> 


The Golden Nail.—Thurnis Serus, a 
man of infinite whim and madness, was 
the author of some works which suffi- 
ciently prove that his natural temper was 
not much to be relied on. The story of 
his golden nailiscurious. Having worked 
away his fortune in alchymy, and finding 
his schemes vain, he had a mind at once 
to get into the sérvice of a certain prince, 
and to establish a character of himself 
to all the world, as if possessed of the 
grand alchemical secret. To this pur- 
pose he declared, that he had found out 
a liquor which would immediately con- 
vert all metals plunged into it into gold. 
The. prince, the nobility of the place, 
and all the literati, were invited to see 
the experiment ; and the chemist having! 
prepared a large nail, the half of which 
was iron, and the other half gold, well 
joined together, coated over the gold 
part with a thio crust of iron, which he 
joined so nicely to the rest of the iron, 
that no eye could discover the fallacy. 
Having this ready, he placed his vessel 
of liquor on the table, which was no other 
than common is. Then, send- 
ing to a shop for some nails of the same 
kind, he, by an easy kind of legerdemain, 








. proved the existence of sympathetic feel- 





They who know the character of this 












the whole company, and finally delivered 
to the prince, in whose cabinet it now re- 
mains, The gold-maker was desired to 
dip more nails,and other things, but he 
immediately threw away the liquor, telling 
them they had seen enough. was 
made happy for the rest of his life ; but 
all the entreaties in the world could never — 
get him to make any more gold. 


—_ 

Christening Customs.—T he learned Dr. 
Moresin informs us of a remarkable cus- 
tom, which he himself was an eye wit- 
ness of in Scotland ; they take, says he, 
on theiy return from church, the newly- 
baptised infant, and vibrate it three or 
four times gently over a flame, saying, 
and repeating it thrice, ‘+ Let the 
consume thee now or never.”—Grose 
tells us there is a superstition that a 
chill who does not cry when sprinkled 
in baptism, will not live. He has added 
another idea equally well founded, that 
children prematurely wise are not long 
lived, that is, rarely reach maturity ; a 
notion which we find quoted by Shaks- 
peare, and put into the mouth of Richard 
the Third. It appeats to have been an- 
ciéntly the custom of christening enter- 
tainments, for the guests not only to eat 
as much as they pleased, but also, for the 
ladies at least, to carry away asmuch as 
they liked in their pockets. —H@tchinson, 
in his History of Northumberland, tells 
us, that children in that county, when 
first sent abroad in the arms of the nurse, 
to visit a neighbour, are presented with an 
egg, salt, and fine bread.—It was anciently 
the custom for the sponsors at christen- 
ings to offer gilt spoons as presents to the 
child : these spoons were called Apostle- 
spoons, because the figures of the twelve 
apostle; were chased or carved on the 
tops of the handles. Opulent s rs 
gave the whole twelve. Those in mid- 
dling circumstances gave four; and the 
poorer sort coatented themselves with 
the gift of one, exhibiting the figure of 
any saint, in hononr of whom the child 
received its name. 
_——— 


Oriental Love-letter.—The_ following 
letter was sent by the Persian Ambassa- 
dor Abba Mirza, to an English lady, who 
had made a deep impression on his Excel- 
lency’s heart : “ When your glances dart 
like arrows from the bow of your eye- 
brow, millions of hearts are w ed. 
You now direct your shafts against a lan- 
guishing soul ; but though aimed at it for 
the first time, their aim could not be miss- 
ed. When sharing with you the intox- 
icating cup of love, if an angel descended 
from Heaven were to appear at the gate 
of my palace, I would not open it. In 
vain the most fatal examples warn us not 
ito enter the bazaar of love ; 1 heed them 
not, and constautly expose myself to new 
dangers: 1 have thrown open the mag- 
azine of my soul; alas! | tremble Test 
the purchaser should enter it at my cost. 
My heart, sick with love for you, drinks 
with rapture the poisoned cup of death ; 
but such are the transports I experience, 
that thousands musi envy my lot, The 
dust of the threshold of your. dooris a 
precious ointment to my eye—why-am | 
not permitted to enjuy it? A thousand 
afflictions weigh on the heart of the Am- 
bassador; when separated from you, 
perhaps these lines may recall him to 
your memory.” ~ 

es 


Age.—The greatest affront you can 


offer to a woman is to tell her that she 
is old. Lord A » a courtier, used to 





say to his lady, every new-year's day, 
“Well, madam, what age will your la- 





when he had desired the company to 


dyship please to e this year ?” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


'Tis pleasant, throdgh the loop-holes of retreat 
To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, aud not feel the crowd Cowrsn. 








ITALY AND THE ITALIANS 
In the Nineteenth Century. 
Part I. 


A volume of Letters, written in 1818 
and 1819, by a foreign officer in the 
British, service, has recently been pub- 
lished in London, in which we have some 
interesting periseare as to modern Italy 
and its inhabitants. The writer travelled 
through the country, and appears to be a 
man of observation and intelligence. He 
entered at the great pass of les Echelles ; 
a range of table mountains, which he 
cousidered a secondary chain of Alps 
running across Savoy, between the Rhove 
and the Isere, seemed to forbid the ap- 
proach to Italy on that side, and appear- 
ed like an outwork of the great’ Alpine 
barrier. Formerly, the only way to pro- 





above the rest. It is a scene indeed 
worthy of admiration ; such a variety of 
yellow plains, green hills, dark woody 
mountains, and white icy peaks: you 
follow nature through all her gradations 
from the banks of the Po to inaccessible 
regions beyond the clouds, from the 
heat of genial summer to the depth of 
eternal death-like winter ; here are seen 
united the wild boldness of the Swiss, 
with the softer feature of the Italian 
landscape, the whole enhanced by a warm 
suo and brilliant sky. The sight of this 
magnificent panorama, says our traveller, 
puts me in mind of a circumstance which 
happened here a few years ago, when the 
French ruled this country. A general 
of that nation, accompanied by his valet 
de chambre, the latter a true Parisian, 
arrived at Turin in the dead of nighi, 
and went to lodge with a friend who re- 
sided on the hill beyond the Po. Next 
morning La Fleur gets up, throws open 
the windows of the apartment, rubs his 
eyes, and sees before him the plain of 
Turin, the city, the Po, arid the Alps, 





ceed was by steps cut in the rock, ac- 
cessible only to pedestrians, and re- 
sembling ladders, from which the pass 
took the name of les Echelles. 
Emmanuel Il. Dake of Savoy, had a road 
opened by mines through this mass of 
rocks for a length of about two miles ; a 
most useful and noble undertaking. An 
inscription remains in commemoration of 
the sovereign’ who had it constructed. 
The road is winding, the cliffs are in 
some places nearly a thousand feet high, 
and almost perpendicular. A solemn 
stilinesé* reigns in this region. At a tre- 
mendoué height above your head, a few 
sheep and goats, scarcely distinguishable 
by the sight, are straying on the crags 
which hang over the precipice, and 
higher up, the azure sky contrasts with 
the gray colour of the rocks by which 
you are enclosed on every side, 20 as not 
to perceive any issue. ‘The whole forms 
a most wild and dreary scene. In the 
midst of these horrors, the singular ap- 
pearance of a beggar stationed on one 
side of the road, strikes the traveller. 
This man has lived twenty years in this 
place, in a kine of wooden hut built 
against the rock, ten feet in length and 
six in breadth ; there he sleeps, works, 
cooks his scanty repast, and collects the 
alms of the passengers. A strange ex- 
isteuce, which still must have its attrac- 
tions. 


After climbing the mountains of Savoy, 


our traveller descended towards Turin,}) 


ihe best built city in Italy. The streets 
are broad and straight, and the two princi- 
pal squares magnificent. ‘The situation 
of Turin is extremely pleasant, and the 
landscape round it bold and varied. The 
city is built on the left or western bank 


Charles} 


C'est beuu! cela resemble aw Paro del’ 
Empereur, cries out the astonished 
| Frenchman, intending a compliment to the 
lovely and sublime country spread be- 
fore his eyes. ; 
Living at Turin is remarkably cheap, 
and provisions of all kinds are good. 
Their beef is the best in Italy ; milk, 
butter, and cheese, are excellent, which 
lis to be attributed to the rich pastures 
that cover the lower regions of the Alps. 
The rivers and lakes furnish plenty of 
good fish, especially exquisite trouts and 
carps. Poultry and eggs are plentiful, 
as is also game of every sort. Vegetables 
grow in great abundance, in the well- 
watered gardens in the neighbourhood of 
Turin. The common wine ‘ts rather 
poor, but the vineyards of Monferrato 
and Asti furnish most generous wines, 
‘red and white, which are sold at Turin 
jas cheap »s common wine is at Paris. 
There are many good restaurateurs at 
Turin, where dinner is to be had @ la 
carte; besides which there are tables 
@hote at the several inns. A custom 
prevaleat here, is that of itinerant musi- 
cians coming into the room while the 
company is at dinner, who play and sing 
ballads and canzoni for a trifling remune- 
ration: some of them sing in a good 
jstyle, with fgpuch pathos, very superior 
to the crialleries of the French strolling 
musicians. Lodgings at the inns are to 
be had at two francs per day ; private 
apartments for about a louis d’or per 
month. One of the comforts in which 
Turin is superior to other Italian towns, 
is that every decent apartment has a fire- 
place. The floors are, as in the rest of 
Italy, paved with square bricks, varnished 
red, There are a number of good coffee- 














of the Po, in a beautiful plain, bounded 
on the north and west by the Alps, at the 


houses, some very large, and where coffee, 
jchocolate, and other refreshments may 


distance of fifteen or twenty miles ; to the /be bad at very moderate prices. 


south it opens into the fertile province of 
Saluzzo, and to‘the east, the view is 
agreeably terminated by a ‘range of hills 
vising immediately from the right bank 
of the Po, and which afford, during the 
summer, & pleasant retreat in their ver- 
dant groves and well-cultivated gardens. 
As soon as you pass the bridge, you 
ascend to the church and convent of La 
Madonna del Monte, and from the terrace 
in front of it, you see to the greatest ad- 
vantage the whole amphitheatre | have 
mentioned. The city of Turin is laid 
before you as on a map ; it is small, but 
elegant and neat, and the country around 
is well cultivated ; you trace the course 
of that noble river the Po, which takes its 
source from the glaciers of Mont Viso, 
the highest and boldest peak of the chain 
which divides Piedmont from Dauphine ; 
then turning to the north, the sight is be- 
wildered in that formidable mass of Alps 
that divides Switzerland from Italy. You 
easily distinguish the hoary summits 
Monte Rosa, the hi mountain in Eu- 
cope next to Mont , rising proudly 





















THE DRAMA. 


~ —Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue's cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
Se long the just and generous will befriend, 
And triumph on herefforts still attend. Baooxs 


Recollections of Mr. John Kemble. 
“ This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 














To those who have been so unfortu- 
nate as neverto have witnessed this great 
ornament of the British stage, a brief de- 
scription of his personal appearance will 
perhaps not be unacceptable. His figure 


to spareness than otherwise : its outlines 
were sharp and rigid, wanting the sleek 
smoothness of an Adonis, and yet not pos- 
ing the bulky muscularity of a Her- 
cules. In short he was compounded of 
a something between the two ; elegance 
of form and strengthof muscle being com- 
bined in his graceful and dignified figure. 
If we have not failed altogether in ex- 
pressing our meaning, the reader will 





























































was tall and majestic, but rather inclining 


perceive that his form was the beau 4 
of a Roman ; in which character he cer- 
tainly surpassed all competitors, as, in ad- 
dition to the natural requisites, 
he possessed an excellent discriminative 
jedgment, and powers of acting of the 
highest order. His face was rigid ; and 
the general expression of his countenance 
was that of hauvteur; as though he 
always bore in mind the consciousness of 


supercilious, and his eye penetrating : 
while his lips seemed, almost naturally, 
to take an expression of scorn. His nose 
was large and of the true Roman arch ; 
and his chin was very prominent. In 
the expression of haughty pride and lofty 
self-opinion, he was the most perfect of 
any actor whom we ever saw: for an 






superiority. His brow was scowling and} 





example take his Coriolanus, in which 
character he so completely established 
himself, that these who have seen him in 
it, cannot separate the idea of the cha- 
racter from the actor; consequently all 
the attempts of other performers, how- 
ever excellent to sustain this part, until 
Kemble is forgotten, are likely to prove 
unsatisfactory to their audience. 


There was an occasional harshness in 
Kemble’s manner, and a stiffness in his 
performance that injured its general ef- 
fect : and not unfrequently a tedious mo- 
notony ; and want of flexibility and ener- 
gy obscured his acting of certain charac- 
ters. But then there were others in 
which he made ample amends, and left 
nothing to be wishedfor. He was a rigid 
observer of decorum and propriety, both 
of dress and demeanour: and set an ex- 
cellent example to all other performers, 
in his minute attention to the most sub- 
ordinate duties of the stage. He was 
never careléss or forgetful for a moment ; 
and after his first appearance before the 
audience, he never gave the slightest at- 
tention to any thing but the business of 
the scene. He never whispered nor 
smiled out of place, or out of character: 
faults which are constantly committed by 
the underlings of the stage, to the no 
small outrage of propriety, and insult te 
the audience. His step was stately, de- 
liberate and slow ; and his action elegant, 
measured, and classical; he was not a 
man of impulse and fire: although he 
could occasionally burst into a flame, yet 
it did not seem to be his proper element, 
and the effort was generally too appa- 
rent. We shall perhaps make ourselves 
better understood by giving an outline of 
a few of his favourite characters. 

We have already said that he excel- 
led in Roman characters; and of these 
his first and greatest performance, was 
Coriolanus. e was, indeed, all we 
could imagine of Shakspeare’s picture 
of that haughty invader of his country, 
of that rm | and insolent aristocrat. 
His figure, face, nay, his very voice 
(which was harsh, grating, and. unmusi- 
cal) all seemed to be perfectly in ‘har- 
mony with the character. His lofty de- 
portment—his perfect self-possession— 
his high self-opinion—and his sovereign 
contempt of the ‘base plebeians,’ and 
their ‘rank breath,’ were inimitably de- 
picted, and will probably never again be 
equalled. The scene where he does so 
much violenee to his nature as to solicit 
for the ‘ most sweet voices’ of the com- 
monality of Rome ; and his subsequent 
outrageous quarrel with the Tribunes, is 
perhaps as fine a display of the histrionic; 
art as the stage could ever boast of. Nor 











[No. 26. Vor. ff. 


—‘ Boy !"—The swelling breast—the 
quivering lip—and the piercing utterance 
of the contemptuous . It 
was, indeed, most superlatively excel- 
lent, and is treasured up afhongst the 
most delightful of our stage recollections. 
Brutus was another and finished and 
inimitable pictare—more calm—more no- 
ble and more blameless than Coriolanus : 
it was equally sustained in every part by 
Kemble, and ranks amongst his most 
faultless productions. Three particular 
excellences call for particular notice. 
The first is, his assassination of Cesar, 
which was done solemnly and deliber- 
mx: yi a sacrifice and not a murder ! 
—His looks were calmly resolute, with- 
out the ‘slightest appearance of vindic- 
tive feeling. The celebrated quarrel 
scene is the second, where the firm, yet 
sober; the calm, yet resolute deport- 
ment of Brutus, is so finely contrasted 
with the furtous declamation of the fiery 
Cassius. The third is the pathetic rela- 
tion of Portia’s death to Cassius, after 
the quarrel. ‘ Portia is dead.’—The de- 
livery of these three words by Kemble, 
produced an affect never surpassed by a 
similar effort on the stage. 
In Cardinal Wolsey, Kemble was a 
fine historical portrait ; and it may be set 
down as acompletely faultless produc- 
tion. We shall only instance hisdelivery of 
the ‘‘ Farewell, a long farewell to all my 
greatness,”’ as being an exquisite speci- 
men of pathetic declamation. 
Lear, Penruddock, Hotspur, Richard 
the Third, Othello, Zanga, Pierre, and 
many other characters, have been repre- 
sented by him with very great though 
unequal effect ; as his peculiarities of 
style were more or less adapted to the 
character. He failed in nothing he at- 
tempted but Comedy ; and being soon 
convinced of his inadequacy to this 
branch of his art, he wisely relingdished 
the attempt. We must here mention 
that we do not include the Serious Gen- 
tlemen of Comedy, in this remark, but 
exclusively mean Comic Characters. His 
private character was such as to detract 
nothing from his public fame; and his 
retiremeni from the stage was felt by 
all the friends. of the legitimate drama, to 
be a loss never likely to be wholly re- 
placed. He is now “ gone to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returned.” 
RE ES 
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THE POET CHATTERTON. 
Transient as the meadow flower. 

The striking phenomena which the 
face of nature sometimes presents, to de- 
light the naturalist, or astonish the phi- 
losopher, are not more wonderful than 
the exhibitions of mental energy which 
we sometimes witness in the walks of 
literature. ‘To illustrate this remark I 
have only to advert to the example which 
we have in the person of the celebrated, 
but unfortunate Chatterton ; who might, 
alas! be but too justly characterized,’ in 
the words ofa favourite poet, as “‘pas- 
sion’s slave, and indiscvetion’s child.” 

In the character of Rowley, he claims 
a place in the first order of genius; per- 
haps, yielding precedence only to the 
incomparable Shakspeare; in his own 
person, and estimated by productions 
avowedly and indisputably his own, a 








\degree of inferiority must be acknowledg- 


ed ; but he still ranks among the most ex- 








which he made such a particular impres- 
sion. First—where he is informed that 
the Volscians are in arms. ‘The ene 


and contempt, when taunted by Aufidi 
in the last scene with cowardice.—W 
that has seen him does not recollect the 













traordinary characters of his age ; and 
when his extensive acquisitions are con- 
trasted with the depressing difficulties 
with which he had to contend, he must, 
unquestionably, be classed with the most 
illustrious human beings, which ever ap- 
peared “ in the tide of times.” 

In estimating the acquisitions of Chat- 
terton, it must never be forgotten that he 
ed a boy—that he terminated his ca- 
reer before others ususally emerge from 
the insignificancy of puerile years—that 
he was neither nu in the lap of ease 
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or passed his youth amid academic bow- 
ers, ‘distilling sweetness from the Greek 
and Roman spriogs’’—but that poor Chat- 
terton was the orphan child of poverty, 
and that his mental powers were commit- 
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Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
' CAMPBELL. 





ted te the formation of the sparing hand 
of charity. Unhappy child. of. indigent 
obscurity! of thee it is literally true, 
that— 
Thy cradle was the couch of care— 
That sorrow rocked thee in it: 
Fate seemed her saddest robe to wear, 
On the first day that saw thee there, 
And darkly shadowed with despair 
Phy earliest minute. 

Under these unpropitious circumstan- 
ces, Chatterton demonstrated, that it is 
the prerogative of genius to scatter illu- 
mination even amid the glooms of de- 
spair ; for, spurning the chains of igno- 
rance with which poverty had enfettered 
him, he sprang to contemplate the splen- 
dours of science with the vigour of an 
eagle. 

Among’ the acquisitions of Chatterton, 
his knowledge of the languages will, pro- 
bably, be entitled to the first considera- 
tion. Of Latin he knew something, of 
French more ;*but what is perhaps more 
difficult than either, is a knowledge of 
that particular dialect of the English lan- 
guage, \of which the poems of Rowley are 
either an original specimen, or a skilful 
imitation, it must be acknowledged that 
Chatterton had obtained considerable 
eminence. ‘To these studies he added a 
knowledge of English Antiquities, which 
was certainly very extensive, and, in a 
youth, justly merited the appellation of 
profound. Music and drawing were 
among his favourite relaxations. But in 
the last of these he is said to have made a 
progress, which would have reflected 
no dishonour upon the pupil, who be- 
stows upon this elegant accomplishment 
all the assiduity, which leisure allows or 
attachment prompts. Nor were these 
objects sufficient in number to exhaust 
the ardour of a mind like Chatterton’s. 
The abstract speculations of metaphysics, 
the absurd reveries of school-divinity, 
and the solid investigations of mathema- 
tical science, were all made tributary to 
his thirst of knowledge. To these are to 
be added some skill in physic, a little in- 
formation in astronomy, and an extensive 
acquaintance with heraldry. To finish 
the mental portrait, however, let it be re- 
membered that these were the acquisi- 
sions of a charity-boy who died before he 
was eighteen ; and from the contempla- 
tion of the picture, we may form a con- 
ception of the intellectual superiority of 
the unfortunate Chatterton. It adds to 
the value of the picture that these pow- 
ers were indisputably his, and. conse- 
quently that whatever may be our deci- 
sion respecting the Rowleian controver- 
sy, we cannot better display our admira- 
‘tion of genius than by an ardent venera- 
tion for his memory. 

Accept then, much-injured shade! ac- 
cept the humble offering which | present 
thee from the contemplation of thy splen- 
did talents and transcendent abilities !— 
Why have the admirers of genius delay- 
ed to soothe thy perturbed ghost by a; 
tablet sacred to the recollection of thy 
excellences ’—How dear would be the 
consecrated spot to every mind suscepti- 
dle of the pleasures of poesy !—To thy 
‘reputation it is acknowledged that the 
‘storied urn of animated bust’ is unneces- 


A comparative view of the state of Medical 
Science among the Ancients and Moderns, 
its revolutions in different periods of the 
world, and an enumeration of some of 
the errors which check its progress. 
Read before the Medical Society of 
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3d. An anxious avidity for new remedies. 
Perhaps no error has been productive of 
more injury, than a solicitude to supplant 
old and approved medicines with such as 
the young and the ambitious are disposed 
to obtrude upon the profession. Hun- 
dreds of lives may be sacrificed befére the 
deleterious qualities of a new remedy 
may be perfectly ascertained, or its pre- 
cise operation determined. Such have 
been the effects of the digitalis purpurea, 
and such will continue tu be the effects 
of the Prussic acid, till it is discarded 
from the Materia Medica. The long 
list of similar articles, whose ephemeral 
celebrity has yielded to a knowledge of 
their fatal effects, is too familiar to every 
practitioner to require a particular enu- 
meration. The modern doctrine of 
diseased solids, has induced the general 
adoption of those Sampsons of the Ma- 
teria Medica which the ancients used 
with the greatest caution. By an indis- 
criminate use of these has been intro- 
duced, an energy of practice desighed 
to terminate the disease without refer- 
ence to those indications of nature, which 
were the favourite guides of former 
practitioners. A partial dereliction of 
cutaneous applications, and a general di- 
rection of remedies to the stomach, have 
been the effect of this change. When 
we refiect how extensive a surface the 
skin presents for the operation of reme- 
dies, and how intimate is its sympathy 
with almost every organ in the body ; and 
how efficacious and useful have been the 
remedies when appliéd te its surface ; we 
canhot but regret the prevalence of a 
doctrine that should have discarded so 
useful a portion of practice. Diseases 
of the liver, of the intestines, stomach, 
and uterus are well known to be indicated 
by appropriate affections of the skin, and 
if, investigated with a suitable reference 
to this sympathy, might disclose remedies 
perfectly adapted to the cure of each, by 
tHeir simple application to that portion of 
the surface to which the symptomatic af- 
fection is confined. Since the discovery 
of vaccination, the attention of the pro- 
fession has been mere particularly direct- 
ed to this subject. But in all the recent 
publications of Jenner, and others upon 
the external and internal use of antimony, 
in its various forms, as if the result of a 
late discovery, we look in vain for any 
thing new, or that was not better under- 
stood by the physicians of the last centu- 
ry. Frictions, which they considered so 
essentially conducive to health, and to the 
removal of many diseases, have been com- 
paratively disregarded by the moderns. 
For the prevention and cure of many 
diseases connected with the skin, the 
Materia Medica does not present a more 





‘sary, because that shall endure as long 
‘as veneration of genius shall constitute an 
amiable quality inseparable from superior 
minds ; but atablet inscribed with ‘thy 
name might be made the means ‘of trans- 
‘mittiog a lesson to posterity, “and save 
some future Chatterton from despair. 





Milton.—Mrs. Foster, grand-daughter 
to Milton, the immortal author of Para- 
flise Lost, kept a chandler’s shop at Low- 
_er Holloway, some years, and died at 
Islington 


efficient remedy when used agreeably to 
the directions and restrictions of former 
practitioners. 


4th. The fashionable practice of sim-|j 


plifying systems and remedies. 

The living body is a complicated ma- 
chine, composed of an infinite variety of 
parts, mutually connected and mutually 
dependent, and the whole participati 
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erred 


Thus the humora} Pathologists 
in exclusively limiting ‘diseases to 


Cullen erred in the opposite extreme. / 
Brown’s scale of diseases founded 1 
the excitability of the system, and. 
unity of disease as taught by Dr. Rush,| 
exhibit a refinement in smelt ing, which} 
required all the genius of the former, and 
the fascinating eloquence of the latter, to 
have given to either an ephemeral popu- 
larity. “* Delenda est nosologia,”’ was the 
favourite maxim which so essentially con- 
duced to give success to their opinions. 
The same principle has led authors to 
identify as one and the same disease, | 
those of a perfectly distinct and opposite| 
character. To denominate the yellow] 
fever a high degree of bilious remittent, 
is one of the many exemplifications of 
this position that mght be adduced; and 
which I shall further elucidate, by a 
brief exhibition of their distinctive and 
discordant natures, and thus prove their 
combination into the same disease to be 
erroneous, unnatural, and violent. 
Diagnostic toms which distinguish 
Bilious from the Yellow Fever. 
ist. The pulse in bilious fever is 
tense, full, and generally regular, and is 
always accelerated as the disease ap- 
proaches tu a fatal termination. 
In yellow fever the pulse is soft, irregu- 
lar, sometimes natural, and is always 
more or less retarded as the disease ap- 
proache$ to a fatal termination... _ 

2d. Except the usual flush of ordinary 
fever, the bilious exhibits no unnatural 
change in the countenance, or in the ap- 
pearance of the eyes. 
In yellow fever, the eyes exhibit a 
peculiar combination of red and yellow 
suffused over their whole surface, and 
the whole countenance has a wild and 
ferocious aspect, which is strongly indi- 
cative of the disease, and which | have 
always considered an infallible criterion 
of its true distinctive character. 
3d. In bilious fever, the skin is hot, 
tense, and elastic. 
In yellow fever, the skin is soft, flab- 
by, and generally colder than natural. 
4th. In bilious fever, the debility of 
the muscular system always increases, as 
the disease approaches to a fatal termina- 
tion, and the patient is often unable to 
move, while the arterial action continues 
stronger than natural. 

In yellow fever, the strength: of the 
muscular system is always in an inverse 
ratio to that of the arterial ; and after the 
pulse has ceased to beat, and the extremi- 
ties have assumed the coldness of death, 
the patient is able not only to rise from 
his bed, but to walk the room, and often 
to express his conviction that he is better, 
and will soon be well. 
5th. In bilious fever, the intestines are 
excited by ordinary cathartics. 

In yellow fever, the same doses have 
little or no effect, and the costiveness is 
often extremely obstinate. 

6th. In bilious fever, the coffee-ground 
vomiting is a very rare occurrence. 

In yellow fever a case seldom termi- 
nates fatally, without exhibiting this spe- 
cies of vomiting, which is always charac- 
terised by a convulsive effort of the 
stomach, without exciting a correspond- 
ent action of the abdominal muscles, so 
common in ordinary vomiting. 

7th. In bilious fever, the yellow, aspect, 
of the skin which sometimes occurs, is 
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fluids, in attempting to correct wh ie? iver sl tna the 1h, 
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journals, we shall have to lament the 
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cy of bile. 


De fatall 
th, and often on the 5th day. 
11th, In bilious fever, the tongue is 
invariably covered with a coat of far, 
which as the disease advances, becomes 

thick, dark, and sometimes black. 

"In yellow fever, the tongue is generally 
free from fur, and as the disease advan- 
ces, it becomes still more clean, and 
often entirely natural in its #ppearance.. 
12th. Bilious fever often commences 
th an intermittent type, changes to a 
remittent, and then to a typhus or con- 
tinued, but is never converted into a 
yellow fever, or what has been erroneous- _ 
ly denominated typhus icterodes, without 
ne exposed to a cause which produces 
this disease ab initio. 


Each runs its distinct course, without a 
mutual conversion of symptoms or con- 
fusion ‘of character, equally in the mild as 
in the malignant stage, from the com- 
mencement to the termination of the 
disease. 
13th. Bilious fevers prevail in all pla- 
ces, sections and latitudes, equally in the 
country as in the dense population of 
cities. 

Yellow fevers generally originate in 
the tropical climates, and when they pre- 
vail in the temperate latitudes, they are 
always restricted to commercial places, 
or to a population in the vicinity of the 
tide waters of the ocean, but are never 
known to extend to the cold regions 
above the 45th degree of latitude. _ 

14th. Bilious fevers prevail at all sea- 
sons of the year,— Yellow fevers invaria- 
bly cease immediately after the frost and 
cold have become regular and severe. 
This evidence might be easily pursued 
to a much greater extent, but enough, I 
trust, has already been adduced to prove 
an essential difference between bilious 
and yellow fever, and to evince the error 
of the prevalent opinion that the latter is 
only an aggravated degree of the former. 
The errors that have occurred in deciding 
upon the true diagnosis in the incipient 
stage of the disease, have undoubtedly 
originated more from a want of a correct 
and judicious observation of the diagnos- 
tic symptoms, than from any defect in the 
characteristic distinction. 

The specific difference between smal] 
pox and measles, and between many 
other diseases whose alliance has never 
been suspected, is.much less distinctly 
marked, than between bilious and yel- ~ 
low fever. 


1 trust, therefore, that the confusion 
which this want of precision in discri- 
minating diseases, necessarily introduces 
into the theory and oie of physic, 
may be very obviously included among 
the errors which retard the progress of 
medical science. And until these errors 
are entirely excluded from our medienl 











































































































































want of that precision in_the di ot 
diseases, which essentially conduces to 
that elevation of character, which the 
medical profession should always sustain, 
and to which it is justly entitled, by its 
necessary connexion with the heelth and 
lives of mankiad. 

The mania for simplifying systems of 
medicine, bas introduced an equally er- 
roneous practice of simplifying remedies. ~ 
if the fixture of the excitability of Brown, 





resembles the colour consequent on 4 
bruise. 





in the pains, diseases, and lesions o 
each. Any system of medicine, that is 
not founded on this complex structure of 
parts, and has not an immediate relation 


ay 9th, 1754, in the 66thiito all its minute ramifications, however 


fd of her age; and by her death all||plausible in theory, must be manifestly 


Iton’s family became extinct. 


erroneous in its fundamental principles, ibile. 


8th. In bilious fever respiration is 
generally accelerated, but regular. 

In yellow fever it is slow, irregular, 
and often interrupted with-sighing. 

















ito the medium point, were .all that is 
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. from which it was again invisible. 









redecessors, who combined in theirj|/ He now proceeded to set his house in| 
methridatum and theriaca at least||order, made his will, and gave particular| 
sixty different ingredients. directions for his funeral, specifying who 
1 trust the time is not remote when|iwere to c and who to follow him tol] Mr. Vargas, a native of Santa Fe de Bogo-| 
closet systems, and closet remedies will|/the deers. he even insisted on receiving) ta, where this plant is indigenous, brought 
be supplanted by those which are found-|the sacrament—a wish however which|to England the information, which was 
ed upon actual experience and correct||those about him evaded complying with.|| published in the first volume of the An- 
observation. Facts derived from natare,|| Night came on, and he began to count the|| nals of Botany, by Konig and Syms, Mr. 
as exhibited in ¢lisease and in health,|/hours he had to live, till the fatal nine|| Vargas states that the Arracacha is one 
should be our only guide, unintiuenced by||the next morning, and every time the] among the most useful of all the vegeta- 
the unviewed theories, or a desire toj\clock struck his anxiety evidently in- bles of that part of America. It belongs 
sustain a favourite party. And! ardent-|\creased. 1 began to be apprehensive} to the order of umbellifera, and in its 
ly hope, that some Newton will yet ap-||for the result ; for I recollected instances| habit resembles an Apium, (thus bearing 
pear in our profession, to establish medi-|/in which the mere imagination of death||some analogy to celery and parsley) and 
cal science upon the immutable basis of || had really produced a fatal result. 1 re-jit is in some parts of the country called 
truth, too cogently demonstrated, ever to|'collected also the feigned execution,||Apio. « Its stalk generally divides from 
be shaken by the speculating innovations||when the criminal, after a solemn trial,||the upper part of the root into several 
of succeeding theorists. was sentenced to be belieaded, and, when|| stems, thickly beset with large orbicular 
JOHN STEARNS, M. D. _||in expectation of the fatal blow, his neck, leaves, gathered into several sinuses, and 
was struck with a swigh, on which he|jsupported by large tubular leaf-stalks, ex- 
me coal feil lifeless to the ground, as though his|| ceeding a goose quill in thickuess. The 
Influence of the Imagination on Health. |}head had been really cut off: _ - ate. Toe rane oe -_ 4 te 
. . ; circumstance gave me reason to fear that/} branc es, and each of these, if the soil be 
& aeiaset cases hie A come a similar Fecult might attend this case,||light and the weather be favourable, will 
Le bang seh Mem wien Oiled with and that the striking of the hour of nine} grow to the size, and nearly the shape of 
oa ue “ ry oat pant of anatomi-||™ght prove as fatal to my patient as_the|/a large cow’s horn. This root yields a 
52 “yo ote eh. Seer perso A Ha en-|| Plow of the switch on the above mention-|jfood which is prepared in the kitchens in 
re » Pie his eyes Med darceived” his|| &¢ 0cCasion. the same manner as potatoes. It is ex- 
ph figure sitting at the opposite ex-|| What was then to be done? In my tremely grateful to the palate, more close 
tremity ofthe room. He rose to examine|\JUdgment every thing depended on carry- than mealy—It is so tender that 7 di. 
the phenomenon more minutely, and|jing him without his being aware of it,/ (uIres little cooking, and so easy of di- 
went towards it, but it disappeared: on||beyond the fatal moment ; and it was to gestion, that it is the common ae “a 
returning to his former place, he again be hoped that as his whole delusion hing- the coontry tb give ff to muregen 2 
saw it. He went to another corner,|/¢4 upon this point, he would then feel and persons with weak stomachs, being 
The|| ashamed of himself and be cured of it. | he . a ohie poe et ey DO 
st its existenc he va-||therefore placed my reiiance on opium, ‘an potatoes. U1 its fecula are ma 
Pours in the room, which, with, the aid[Wbich, moreover, was quit. appropriate] and a variety of pastry work : reduced 
of the evening sun, acted like a mirror. ||t0 the state of his nerves, and prescribed to a pulp, this root enters and 7 com- 
It is well known how a man was cured||twenty drops of laudanum with two grains] position of certain fermented liquors, 
who fancied that he was dead, and re-|/of henbane to be taken about midnight.| Supposed to be very proper to pay 
fused all sustenance. His friends deposit-||S000 after he had taken the opiate, he the" lest tone” Of the semach. i a 
ed him with all due formalities in a dark||fell into a profound sleep, from which|{city of Santa Fe, and indeed ina ot 
cellar. One of them caused himself ||he did not awake till about eleven o’clock || ©es of this kingdom where ery y 
soon afterwards to be carried into the||the next day. “ What hoar is it?” was/tain the Arracacha, they are of tu he 
same place in a coffin, containing plenti-||his first question on opening his eyes ; universal use as the potatoes are in the 
ful supply of provisions, and assured him||@0d when he heard how long he had over- United. States. f the A h 
that it was customary to eat and drink in||*!ept his death, and was at the same time The cultivation of the Agee e ill 
that world, as well as in the one they had||greeted with lond laughter for his folly,jamres a deep black mould, 6 pee 
juat left. He suffered himself to be per-||he crept ashamed under the bedclothes,}| easily yield to the ~_— r - i 
suaded, and recovered. and at length joined in the laugh, declar-| vertical roots. The mode of argpazt 
A youth of sixteen, of a weakly con-|;ing that the whole affair appeared to him}'g 1s to cut the root a ete Pre 
stitution and delicate nerves, but in vther||!ike a dream, and that he could not con- having an eye or a = a Mee os 
respects quite healthy, quitted his room ceive how he could be such a simpleton. | or age holes. A or . thes 4 pet 
in the dusk of the evening, but suddenly|| Since that time he has enjoyed the best => a. tps snd & = ‘inar , 7 
returned with a face as pale as death and||health, and bas never had any similar}? nage fag Rered wins oa Stal 
looks betraying the greatest terror, and attack. sch ; x 24 ey Me gored pr 
in a tremulous voice tolda fellow-student|| I knew an instance of a man, who was months in the asa Teach am 
who lived in the same room with him,||}by no means superstitious, and for whom|| 4" party rere inn adlien vets 
that he should die at nine o'clock in the||some person had, in his youth, done the shes ith vind h “eg foes or. curtis 
morning of the day after next. Early|/disservice to cast his nativity and to pre- ed i Sat ae Bon ality” The 
next morning | was sent for. I (says|jdict the year of his death. He laughed cae ge arta 4 in Sente Fe das these of 
the physician who attended him) found,||at the prophecy till the specified year Hipecon, a village about tea leagges 
in fact, the most singular sight in thellarrived; he then began to be manifestly} rt fthe ca mH) ¥ 
world—a person in good health making||more pensive, and the idea which had fr re the a the Arracacha does 
all the arrangements for his funeral, tak-||formerly been a subject of mirth became] > tive Layrns "hotter teaions’ of the 
ing an affecting leave of his friends, andj/an incessant torment to him. Without} gdom ; for there the aoe will not 
writing a letter to his father, to acquaint||betraying his real cause of alarm, hej’ Pe sn one cine teat Gia a greater 
him with his approaching dissolution, and||went from one physician to another to||"©4 a sf denen al lg they will 
to bid him farewell. All that I could do,||consult them on the state of his health, |e oe bad al 2 diff ‘anit Sreieah In 
therefore was to tell him that under these!land to stifle the voice of imagination by} a eeletttee, ‘hich gees there called 
circumstances | must treat him as a per-||the opinions of the faculty. He renert  ecavabh, being less hot thah those at 


son labouring under a disease, and pre-|ed to all sorts of preservatives; every} ; this vegetable 
scribe medicines accordingly. ‘* Very||conceivable cause of disease was obvia-y the foot of the © pepo Sangha oro mn 
well,” replied he, * but you will see not/jted ; and the ominous year only wanted , 

only that your medicines will not do me|/a month of its completion, when he was 
any good, but that they will not operate|/seized with an ordinary fever, and atthe a 3 ‘ sas : 
at all.” same time with the horrors of death. ||'ween 58° and 60° of Fuhrenheit's scale 


There was no time tobe lost, for I had|| The whole virulence of the disease was] aaah 4 ~~ or Lhasa agttoerg ra 
only twenty-four hours left to effect ajjthereby determined to the head and] near B ein Ct sateathen ie 
cure. I therefore judged it best to em-|nerves, and on the fith day he was cat} cradually Spori A todteetield of the Ar 
er ee fen thie poe “ hie en penne Sees | racacha, or their seeds, to a cooler tem- 
aginatiun, . With this view a very strong | perature, there is every a | hope 
emetic and cathartic were administered, jthat this valuable root may, like the po- 
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and blisters upplied to both thighs. Hel  7*¢ “77#eacha of South America. —tato, be naturalized res oe = = 
submitted to every thing, buat with the jone more to our list of important econo 


In the Royal Botanic Garden of Glas-}"". al tabl 
assurance that his body was already half gmical vegetanies. 


w, there have been lately received,| 
dead, and the remedies would be of no|/from the Baron de Shack of Trinidad,} —_— 
use. Accordingly, to my utter astonish-|/along with a large collection of rare and] ppopeRTiEs OF TOBACCO AND SNUFF. 
meant, | learned when | called in the eve-|| valuable plants from that country, several] 1 : 
niug, that the emetic had taken but little|jexcellent roots of the famous Arracacha.}| M. Vauquelin the French Chemist, has 
or_no effect, and that the blisters had not||The same contributor had on former oc-}jgiven two memoirs on this subject in the 
even turned the skin red. He now/casions sent roots to that garden, but they} Annales de Chimie. The largest leafed 
triumphed over our incredulity, and de-||were such as had suffered so much du-|jtobacco, known in botany by the name of 
duced from this inefficacy of the reme-||ring the voyage as never to have vegeta-j/nicotiana tabacum latifolia, was selected 
dies the strongest conviction that he wasiited, whilst the present individuals are|for his experiments, from which it ap- 
alread y little better than a corpse. likely to succeed. pears that its juice contains 


The valuable properties of this inter- 
esting vegetable were wholly enknown 
to the inhabitants of the old world, until 




































































mountains, where the medium heat is be- 
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so well as in the elevated regions of those} 


[No. 26.-Vor. If 


1° A great quantity of animal matter 
of ary albuminous nature ; 

2° Some malate of lime with excess of 
acid ; 

3° Some acetic acid ; 

4° Some nitrate and muriate of potass 
in a remarkable quantity ; 

5° A red coloured matter, soluble in 
alcohol and in water, which swelled and 
puffed in the fire, and of which M. Vau- 
quelin did not know the nature ; 

6° Some muriate of ammonia ; 

7° Lastly, a pungent, volatile princi- 
ple, without colour, soluble in water and 
in alcohol, which appears to differ from 
all others found in the vegetable king- 
dom. It is this principle which gives to 
prepared tobacco the particular charac- 
ter which makes it easily distinguished 
from every other vegetable preparation. 

In his second memoir M. Vauquelin 
gives an analysis of different kinds of pre- 
pared tobacco, in which he found the 
same principles as in the green plant, 
and in addition to them, some carbonate 
of ammonia and muriate of lime, undoubt- 


position of the salt ammonia and lime, 
which are used by the manufacturers to 
increase its excitative properties. It is 
on this account that the infusion of ‘ to- 
bacco in powder,’ is sensibly alkaline, 
while the juice of the nicotiana is acid, 
it is also the presence of the carbonate of 
ammonia, which produces white fumes, 
when ‘ tobacco in powder’ is exposed to 
muriatic acid. 

In this last investigation, Vauquelin’s 
principal object was to characterize the 
pungent principle, which being volatile, 
furnished him with the means of obtaining 
it separate from the fixed principles, or at 
least, from those which were not volatile 
in the same degree. He, therefore, dis- 
tilled infusions of snuff, in a water bath, 
in order not to decompose the animal and 
other matters, found in the infusions ; 
and he continued the operation until the 
liquors were reduced to the consistence 
of an extract. 

The properties which this able che- 
mist discovered in the product of the dis- 
tillation, were as follow : 

1° It had the same odour as the smoke 
of tobacco ; 

2° An acrid and even caustic taste, re- 
sembling that which tobacco smoke, or 
tobacco itself, produces, when taken in- 
to the throat. 

3° Infusion of nut galls precipitated it 
in white flocks, which were soluble in al- 
cohol and the alkalis. 

4° The solutions of acetate of lead and 
nitrate of mercury, «also precipitated this 
principle in white flocks, which were so- 
luble in the acids. 

5° It is not destroyed by muriatic 
acid, when mixed with it; for when ex- 
posed some time to the air, the principle 
retained its pungency after the muriatic 
acid was dissipated. 

Before M. Vauquelin made the ex- 
periments, he saturated with nitric acid 
the small quantity of carbonate of ammo- 
nia which he found in the water, and 
which might have complicated or modifi- 
ed the effects reported. In the Virginian 
leaf tobacco and Spanish snuff, he found, 
besides the same substances as in the 
French snuff, about one tenth of a red 
ferruginous earth, to which the latter 
owes its particular colour. 

On these experiments B. Lagrange 
and Vogel remark, that from what has 
been’ said, we conceive how it is that 
tobacco acts so promptly on the mem- 
brane of the nose, which it irritates so as 
to excite violent sneezing, sometimes 
dangerous to persons who are unaccus- 
tomed to it ; how it causes an insupport- 
able pungency in the throat, and nausea 
and vomiting when it descends into the 
stomach ; how, when introduced into 
the large intestines by glysters, it some- 
i recalls ons to life, who have 
0m apparently drowned. Lastly, this 
priaciple, which is soluble in alcohol and 
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edly proceeding from the mutual decom- - 




















water; which is volatile, Dut yet may 
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concentrated in water, and above all in 
alcohol, by slow. evaporation, may be 
kept apart, and used to form an artificial 
snuff with inodorous vegetable powders, 
to improve damaged snuffs, or lastly, to 

ive more strength to such as are weak. 
This rinciple may be called the Essence 
de Tabac. 








LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maaauis D’Aacens. 








The Spectre of the Forest, or Annals of the 
Housatonic; a New England Romante. 
By the author of the Wilderness. New- 
York: Bliss & White. 1823. 


Previous to our remarks on this work, 
we beg leave to correct a mistake which 
has prevailed with regard to the author. 
An impression has gone abroad, that ‘* the 
Wilderness,”* this author’s first novel, is 
from the pen of the junior editor of the 
Minerva, and that Dr. M‘Henry is a 
fictitious character. Unwilling to wear 
another’s bays, and in justice to the de- 
serving writer of these works, we take 
the present opportunity to state that the 
sole and undivided right of authorship 
is vested in Dr. James M‘Henry, that 
he is a real personage, composed of sub- 
stantial flesh and bones, with all the other 
positive appearances of life and reality, 
and of this we are willing to take our 
‘corporal oath” before any judge, jus- 
tice of the peace, or commissioner what- 
soever. We hope people will now be 
satisSed as to the real author, and do us 
the justice to believe that we have never 
been so hard run for praise, and so covet- 
ous of notoriety, as to stoop to the con- 
temptible littleness of puffing ourselves. 

The greatest difficulty which Dr. M‘- 
Henry had to encounter in “‘ the Wilder- 
ness,” exists in relation to the Spectre 
of the Forest. It is to create an interest 
in scenes which are located beneath and 
around us, and to excite our feelings in 
events which are not far removed from 
us in the progress of time. ‘‘ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view,”’ not only 
in the material, but also in the moral 
world. If it ‘ robes the mountain in it’s 
azure hue,” to fascinate the eye, it 
throws a colour not less soft and beautiful 
on actions and events, to charm the mind. 
The heart of man, restless and dissatisfi- 
ed with the present, wanders back on 
the far past with melancholy pleasure, 
or springs forward to the bright future, 
and revels there in unsettled and agitated 
joy. It is this constitutioh of the mind 
‘which makes us so deeply interested 
in scenes and characters, over which the 
shadowy and uncertain veil of time and 
distance reposes. It is this which cre- 
ates the strong and surpassing interest 
with which we dwell on the grand. and 
the magnificent of ages that are number- 
ed ; it is this which prompts us to wreathe| 
the laurel and decorate tue urn of gifted 
genius, which, when living, we slighted 
and neglected. It is this which hallows 
affliction and sanctifies sorrow. But we 
must return to the work before us, as 
applicable to this principle. 

As the title indicates, the scene is laid 
in New-England. New-England is the 
Jand of brave hearts and active minds, 
but not the region of romance. We are 
too familiar with its scenes ; its mountains 
and rivers have been crossed too often 
by most of us, to have any claim on our 
romantic feelings. They are to us what 
the Tiber, and the Rubicon, and the 
Pulatine Mount were to the ancient Ko- 
mans—familiar and common things ; and 
only when the flight of many centuries 
has hallowed them, will they awake the 
same strong feeling in our posterity, that! 
the names of Pharsalia and Philippi 
awaken in us. In some far future day, 
the harsh and unmasical name of Breed’s 








battle-cry. We offer these opinions with 
all, modesty, but with a conviction of 
their correctness. However, be they 
well or ill-founded, they do not militate 
with any great force against the author 
of the “‘ Spectre of the Forest ;” for al- 
though, in the first chapter, he introduces 
us to the coast of Connecticut, the river 
Housatonic, and the village of Stratford, 
names by no means romantic, he also in- 
troduces us to some characters that digni- 
fy those scenes. Added to this, he car- 
ries us as far back as the era of the se- 
cond Charles, and in this particular, 
the Annals of the Housatonic -surpass 
the ‘* Wilderness.” We have been 
obliged to peruse the book so rapidly, 
and are so much pressed for time, that 
we cannot analyze the story or the cha- 
racters, with any degree of accuracy or 
correctness. We must content ourselves 
with offering some very few remarks on 
the author’s mind, and with making some 
extracts from the work. 

To us it appears, that the power of 
Dr. M‘Henry’s mind is more creative 
than embellishing. He is undeniably a 
man of intellect and imagination, and if 
he continue to improve his style as he 
has already done in this book, he will 
establish a handsome reputation as a nu- 
velist. With respect to the ‘ Wilder- 
ness,’’ we observed some time ago, that 
its merit depended more on incident 
than style. That was the author’s first 
essay. In this his second attempt, there 
is a manifest improvement in the narra- 
tive :—the language is more easy; the 
diction smoother, and the incidents not 
inferior to the other. The characters 
are interesting and judiciously developed. 
We end by wishing the author every en- 
couragement and success. 

Our extracts follow.—George Parnell 
is on his way homeward to comfort his 
foster father, who is in affliction. He is 
ander the guidance of Walter Wilkins, 
the congregational clerk, whose charac- 
ter is sufficiently explained by what fol- 
lows. ; 

“Use your whip, master Walter,” said George ; 
at the same time applying his own so as to make 
his horse spring forward, “ It will be night be- 
fore we reach the Housatonic, at this rate of tra- 
velling.” , 

‘€ Be discreet,” replied Walter, rather checking 
his pace, than otherwise. ‘ ‘ The more haste, the 
worse speed,’ you know, has been often said and 
experienced in this world of sin and misfortune. 
The beasts should have time to breathe as they 
journey, and we should be careful lest they stum- 
ble, and our limbs be broken. The wise man ask- 
eth—* What profit hath he that worketh in that 
wherein he laboureth 2”? No,no, master Parnell, 
we have all our days before us, let us take them 
easy.” 

“ Do as you please, master Wilkins,” answered 
George, greatly dissatisfied with his attendant’s 
stubbornness. “ Do as you please; but I kuow 
the road, thank Providence! and if you do not 
tide faster, I shal] be obliged to leave you be- 
hind.” 

‘Surely the stripling is vain-glorious,” cried 
Walter, seeing George trotting his horse briskly 
forward. ‘ But young heads are always rash. 
Master, Parnell, hallo !”— 

George checked his speed, at this vociferation, 
until the obstinate Walter came forward. 

« What mean ye, Walter,” said he, ** by per- 
sisting in such slowness of motion, when you 
|know how impatient Mr. Devenart must be for 
our arrival ?” 

“ Be patient, be patient, young man,” replied 
Walter; “1 want to conduct you home in safety ; 
but if you rush forward at that rate, I fear you 
will either disjoint your bones or break them. 
Hear what the wise man saith; * Better is the 
end of a thing than the beginning thereof, and 
the patient io spirit is better than the proud in 
|spirit,"—I approve not thy violence.” 

“The wise man also says,” retorted George, 
66 He that is slothful-in his work is brother to 
him that is a great waster.’ But | promise you, if 
you quicken not your pace, I shall in reality leave! 
you, let the wise nan say what he pleases.” 

«A scorner loveth not one that reproveth him,” 
returned the inflexible Walter. ‘ Receive in- 
struction, young man, and be moderate, or evil 
may overtake you on the way.” 

“ Cease preaching, and ride on, I beg of you,” 
cried George, losing all temper at the perverseness}} 
of bis companion. : 

“Dost thou wax angry, youth?” said Walter, 
almost stopping his horse, and looking inte 
George’s face, as if really to. ascertain the fact he 
linquired after. “ The foolishness of man per- 
verteth his way ; and his heart fretteth against the 
Lord.” 

“Itis against you I fret,” cried the high-blood- 
ed youth, who had now entirely given the reins 


|ceremony, seating himself at the table, he drank 


icasion to which he had just alluded. But he now 


brought from them the 


lips. 


gave 
whip, which he.at that m 
clination to have ‘be z 
horse obeyed the si; nal, and 


considered little better than’a madman.” 


The following extracts develope ano- 
ther leading character, Hugh Bradley : 


he thus alludes tu the circumstance : 


“An aged mother, a tender wife, and three 
children—God knows my heart was in them—to 
be tortured and tomahawked in my presence, 
while I stood bound, and unable to rush’upon the 
savages! But drown -sorrow, man—I have had 
my revenge. In war and in peace, my good blade 
has drunk the blood of hundreds, and I trust is 
not too old to drink that of hundreds more. The 
heathen dogs have paid dear for their cruelty to 
my young ones. Three hundred scalps, my lad, 
taken by my own hands from the sculls of red 
ruffians, have given ease to my soul. Pledge me, 


the heathen, and my heart rejoiceth in its tri- 
umph.” ‘ 
* You have done bold things, Hugh Bradley,” 
observed George, ** and your name has become 
famous for blood-shedding among the Indians. I 
saw five of six at New-Haven lately, who trem- 
bled at its very sound.” ; 
“ Ay! those were the complainers of my do- 
ings! but their bones now bleach on the moun- 
tains. What signify treaties to a man injured as 
Lhave been. I respect them not; and a curse 
will fall upon those who have leagued with the 
Canaanites. For me, I care not for their leagues. 
The scalps of red-men are my glory, and their 
blood the drink that delighteth my. soul. The 
sheriffs of New-Haven may seize me, the jailer 
may bjnd me as a murderer or a wizard, the ju- 
ries may deliver their verdict, and the judges their 
sentence—but the executioner dare nut lift a fin- 
ger against me. Pledge me, lad. Fifty brave 
men, sworn like myself to eternal hatred against 
the copper-skinned Jebuzites, will stand by me in| 
extremity.. They have twice caused the prison 
doors to open and set me free; and let those be- 
ware, who would again attempt to shut me in—” 
Here Ephraim entered the hut, with information 
that the horse was provided for. Then, without 


to George and, helping himself to a liberal allow- 
ance of the good cheer before him, he made it 
disappear from his trencher with a zeal and ap- 
parent relish which showed that he well knew the 
importance of the business he was about. 
“ There,” said Bradley, looking at Ephraim, 
but addressing George, “ there is the only portion 
of my blood that has escaped the wars and bar- 
barities of the savages. He owes them little 
good will, however, and I trust will never show 
them any. He was absent on the bloody day, 
or he too would have afforded them a victim and 
a scalp, ar.) [ should now have been a branchless 
trunk: I should have had no one to inherit my 
detestation of the heathen race.” 


One other extract, which gives the 
language of an Indian Chief, and we have 
done. The red man thus addresses 
George Parnell : 


“ Englishman !” said he, “‘ Ihave many ene- 
mies in your country. I have much cause to 
compiain of the injuries your people have done 
me. But Ihave one fiiend among them. In the 
days of peace I was waylaid and captured on the 
Housatonic. The guns were presented at my 
breast, and my eneinies only waited the signal of 
their leader to delight their eyes with my destruc- 
tion, when a good man came, like a messenger 
from the Great Spirit, amongst them, and, throw- 
ing himself before their guns, bade then not com- 
mit murder. They listened to- him, for he dis- 
closed to them the words of the God whom they 
worship. They retired from their prey, as the 
greedy hawk retires at the coming of the gener- 
ous eagle. He took me by the hand; he led me 
ode the covering of his roof. He set meat and 
drink before me, and I partook, and I rested with 
him all night. 1 the. morning I rose to depart, 
and I said to him, ‘ Servant of the Great Spirit, 
I am thy friend, and the friend of thy house ;’ 
and we separated. His name was Devenart. I 
went to New-Haven. I'saw - there, and was 
told that you were his son. pa to you, and 
you were kind to me, and I ate of your food. Do 
you not remember Hoo; , the Huron?” 

A difference of dress. had at first prevented Par- 
uell from recognising this celebrated chief, whom 
he had, indeed, only seen once before, on the oc- 


expréssed his recollection of him, and his plea- 
sure at their present meeting. He then inquired) 
how the Indian could identify him, as the growth 
of several years must have greatly altered his ap- 
pearance since he saw him in New-Haven. 

«J placed a mark om your countenance,” re- 
t the Indian, ‘that I might know you at all, 
times. When you were first. brought here [ saw 
you. J heard your name, and the name of your 
father, from your companions. lt also heard the 
Governor threaten to destroy you. [ was wroth, 


neck by following the career of one whom he 


his family was murdered by the Indians— 


















boy ; the Lord has strengthened my arm against}/ 





















Hon me to die, I shall 
sun shall not be oe hidden in the valleys of the 
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west, before you see ine.” 


. EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
R —_> 

No.27. of Vol. II. of the MinERvA will contai 
the following articles ; 

PorputaR Taixs.—The Recluse. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Italy and the Italians in 
the 19th Century. No. II. 

THe Drama.—The Force of Love; a Dra- 
matic Sketch. No. 1, : 

BroGRaPuy.—Goltfried Mind. Marcus An- 
tonius De Dominis. 

ARTS AND Scimnces.—NVatural Phenomena. 
The Aurora Borealis. Cautions in case of ex- 
treme cold, On the Sensitive Plant. Vegeta- 
tion in different atmospheres. Scientific and 
Literary Notices from Foreign Journals. 

LiTERATURE.— Tales of My 4unt Martha. 

Portry.—On Robinson Crusoe. By “K. K.”: 
On the Death of a Canary. By “G.” The 
Storm. By “ Eccentoria;” with other pieces. 

GLEANER, RecorD, Enigmas, CuHRoNo- 
LOGY. 
eee ad 


THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patcher!—Eamuer. 














The celebration of the entrance of the 
waters of the grand canal into the Hudson 
is to take place at Albany on the 10th inst. 


A daily mail is now carried between 
Utica and Rochester in the packet boats 
of the Erie Canal Navigation Company, 
which greatly facilitates the eommunication 
with the western parts of the state. 


From April to September, 173,000 bushels 
of salt were exported on the canal, from 
Syracuse, Onondago county. 


Some parcels of the seed or nuts of the 
palm tree, have been introduced into St. 
Augustine, er the purpose of trying its cul- 
tivation in the warmest and most congepia! 
parts of Florida. 

The mine of North Carolina continues to 
yield its treasures. The editor of the Che- 
ag! tea says he has ee = 
a lump weighing 50 pennyweights, wit 
a number of aoe pieces. i 
A water melon was served up on the ta- _ 
ble o the Cincinnati ae on the 8th i 
weighing sixty-one pounds, being two 
aad clght. inches..in Sammeh ond thenntinen 
and one inch in circumference. 
Mr. Webb, of Stamford, lately caught a 
most singular looking fish off Eaton’s Neck, 
which weighed 260 pounds, was 4 feet 1 inch 
long, 1 foot thick, and measured from fin 
to fin 5 feet. 2 inches. Dr. Mitchell calls it 
the cephalus or head fish. It is a buge luarp 
of animated matter. 

’ ~~ 

MARRIED, 

Thomas Charles Winthrop, Esq. to Miss Geor- 
giana Maria Kane. 
_Mr. Jacob Van Tassels to Miss Harriet Ban- 


ni 6 
Mr. Abraham Whitlock to. Miss Susan Bowers. 
Mr. Albert A. Rogers to Miss Prudence: H. 


Mr, John Hendrickson to Miss Julia Ann 
Brown. f 

Mr. Richard Welsh to Miss Sarah Reed. 

Mr. William Wild to Miss Susan Tate. 


DIED, 
Mrs. Catharine. Archer, 27 years. 
Rev. Christian Bork, 66 years. 
Mr. John Taylor, aged 68 years, * 
Mr. John a ; 
Mrs. Agnes West, aged 70 years. 
Mr. Antonio Rossi, aged $1 years. 





and | sent a” messe 


t which saved you. I 








Hill will arouse enthusiasm, and be a 


to his irritation. ‘* Hear me in your own favour-| 


|would now deliver you from captivity, and restore 


er to your pe at. 


Mrs. Margaret Maguire. 


Mrs, Jane Ross, aged 26 vears. 








POETRY. 


**Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
rhieh it moves: to breathe round mature an odour cre 
erayu ume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva. 


The following sweet little poem, is the production of a 
eens lady of New Jersey, whose name we ave not at 
iberty to mention She has scarcely passed her fourteenth 
year. This is a beautiful blossom of a young intellect, 
and we hope that so gifted a genius will eull many more 
for our parterre. 
BEAUTY. 


Art thou a spirit sent to earth, 

Ofholy thought and heavenly birth ? 

Thou canst not be of mortal mould ; 
Earth never knew so fair a form— 

And QO! thy cheek looks bright and warm, 

Thy brow like the pale lily cold, 

The azure lustre of the skies 

Is sleeping in thy beauteous eyes; 
And in soft curls of chesnut brown 
Thy waving locks fall playful down 
Thy polieh’d neck, and kiss thy cheek, 

Like the young rosebud brightly glowing. 
Q spirit, mortal, angel, speak !— 

May [not pour my heart o’erflowing, 
And kneel and worship thee ? So bright, 
So glorious, art thou to my sight— 

0! ope those parted lips stil] more, 
And tell me if Imay adore ? 

Will it be call’d a crime to bow 

In awe, before so fair a brow ? 
Art thou a Peri, sent to tell 

How Paradise may yet be won? 
If so, T will observe thee well ; 

And when to Heaven the Holy One 
Shall call hiserring child away, 

O! I will hope to meet thee there, 

And then in rapture bless the day 
When Grst I saw a form so fair. 
CoRNELIA. 


_ 


~_. 


NIGHT. 


It is the hour which calls to mind 

+» The hopes, the joys that once were ours, 

When lise was buoyant, fresh, and kind, 
And fortune deck’d her brow with flowers. 


*Tis then the wanderer’s fancy roves 
Unbridled in its rapid flight, 

To the far distant home he loves, 
Spot of his youth’s heart-felt delight ; 


And wishes—and yet dreads to know 
If all is still unclouded there— 

Nor startled by the voice of woe, 
Nor the iow moanings of despair. 


The father, gaurdian of his youth, 
His firmest friend beneath the@sun, 
Who taught him that the way of truth, 
And lasting happiness are one ; 


The mother, on whose tender breast 
In infancy's fond hour he hung, 

Who watch’d above his cradled rest, 
And ever as she watched, she sung. 


And she, in whose attentive ear 

He whisper’d all his boyhood’s schemes— 
The sister of his heart—more dear 

Than fancy’s gayest; fairest dreams. 


Oh! are they still in happiness ; 

Ts not their bearth-fire faint and dim? 
Are they unwakened to distress, 

And do they often think of him? 


Has time beat down that father’s form, 
And blanched his head with silver gray ; 
Or is his heart no longer warm, 
But mouldering in the house of clay? 


That mother, and that sister bland, 
From his embrace are far away— 
He withers in a foreign land, 
And those loved beings-—where are they? 


Calm night! thine is the pensive dream 
That hovers lightly o'er the brain, 
When former hopes and blessings seem 

. To blossom in the world again. 


Affeetion’s clasp, the kiss of truth, 
The love wreath in its morning gloom ; 
The glow of fond, undoubting youth, 
Ere conscious of its bitter doom. 


All the past scenes of faded years 
In quick array come sweeping on; 
The wishes vain, the smiles, the tears 


. SD amv, ° 


Then pass along in sad review 

The forms that long ago were seen; 
Before the death4cloud darkly flew, 
Before life lost ber smiling mein. 


They come, they come, a mournful crowd, 


Stern Time! that blights the flowery scene 
Of man’s new-born, delightful spring, 


To cheer the night of sorrowing. 


O’er all that nature can impart 

To charm, inspire, or soothe the breast ; 

O’ex each emotion of the heart 

Whtich he hath coldly hush’d to rest. 

FLORIO. 
TIME. 

I saw him hastening on his way, 
And marked bis lightning flight, 

Where’er he moved, there stern decay 
Spread its destructive blight. 

‘Rapid the gloomy phantom hied, 
Enveloped in the storm ; 

His eye shone out in sullen pride, 
And fearful was his form. 

I saw him grasp the warrior’s wreath, 
Won in the gory fray, 

The laure} withering sunk in death, 
Its beauty fled away ; 

That wreath was stained with bloddy dew, 
Unhaliowed was its bloom, 

It met the phantom’s chilling view, 
And bowed beneath its doom. . 

1 saw him pass by beauty’s bower, 
And listen to her lay— 

Around the spot was many a flower, 
Blooming its summer day ; 

With icy heart the spectre came, 
Her lovely form compressed, 

She met his lurid eye of hame— 
The tomb-stone tells the rest. 


On youth’s warm brow his hand he prest, 
*T was cold as mould’ ring clay, 
He laid his arm on manhood’s breast, 
The life-pulse ceased to play. 
His fell siroc o’er Mature past, 
And low she drooped her head, 
Her blessoms withered in the blast, 
And all her verdure fled. FLoP to. 


> 
For the Minerva. 


| SAT ME ON A BANK OF THYME. 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 
I sat me on a bank of thyme, 
Aid the heather’d hitl, 
And listed to the pleasant chime 
The winds made with the rill. 


With azure bells I wove my hair, 
And watch’d the fading day, 
Until the star of evening fair 
Had lighted up his ray. 


And then I thought if fate should frown, 
And fame her bays deny, 

That hature’s hand could yield a crown 
Far lovelier to the eye. 


That when the bard hath waxen old, 
And ceas’d his harp and lay, 

And he hath stretch’d him stiff and cold 
Upon the senseless clay ; 


Though thankless men should see him there, 
Nor yet with reverence turn, 

Nor hymn the hymn, nor pray the prayer, 
Nor build the sculptur’d urn; 


Vet nature, mindful of her child, 
The floods and winds shall wake, 
And with their mingled cadence wild 

His requiem shall make. 
—_- 
For the Minerva. 


COLOMBIA FREE! 

BY THE SaMR. 
*Tis done! ‘tis done ! the strife is o’er. 
Heard ye that shout ?—It rose it fell— 
It broke from earth’s remotest shore, [knell. 
Proclaim’d a people’s weal, and rung a tyrant’s 


**Colombia free !” Hear, tyrants, here! 
Now scoff the people’s threats and groans. 
Ha! but your cheeks are blanch’d with fear, 








So sweetly shed, so quickly gone. 


“ Colombia free !” Triumphant words ! 
Louder the deaf’ning clamours rise ; 
While heroes, leaning on their swords, 
Look smiling of their slaughter’d enemies. 


Oh blessings on the hearts of flame, 


“ Colombia free !” 
Hail! ye who fought her battle through, 

Nor leaves a trace of what hath been, Righted her wrongs, aveng’d her griefs, 

+) Triumphant Bolivar and high-soul’d Devereux! 


Hail, victors, hail! The wreaths of glory 
That twine your brows shall never die ; 
Your sacred names enshrin’d in story, 
Heroes unborn shall speak with flashing eye. 


Champions of freedom! rest ye now, 

The danger’s past—the victory won; 

The laurel blooms on freedom’s brow, 

And peace and mercy stand beside her throne. 


[No. 26. Vor. I. 


CHRONOLOGY. 





Hail, patriot chiefs! 


—_— 
For the Miuverva. 


SONG. 
The face of my love's like the year, 
And every season ‘iscloses; 
In her eye doth spring’s violet appear, 
And her cheeks they are summer's bright roses ; 
On her brow sits brown autumn, display’d 
In the ringlets that cluster around it; 
But winter ?—* oh, winter,” I said, 
** Can't be there,’ till she frowa'd and I found it. 
So my love is a tropical clime, 
Whose season's are all met together; 
Autumn, summer, with spring in her prime, 
But we seldom have wintry weather, 
And no hyperborean snow .— 
Nothing gloomy or frigid 1s in it; 
Perchance a tornado or so, 
That oever endures half a minute. 
The face of my love's likethe year, 
And every season discloses ; 
And oh, she is kind as she’s dear, 
And a!lows- me to gather the roses. 
She’s aware, from her face must decay 
In time the sweet flowers that grace it ; 
And she knows too when one’s kiss’d away, 
That a dozen spring up to replace it. 
Lavaxnce 
oe 
For the Minerva. 


THE PARTING. 
And must we part, oh! say not yet, 
One short hour more, my Antoinette ; 
One balmy kiss before we sever, 
And then we'll bid adieu for ever. 


"Tis hard to part, oh! say not yet, 
One minute more, my Antoinette; 
One kind embrace, and heart to heart, 
We'll swear we'll never, never part. 


It will not do—but say not yet, 
One moment more, my Antoinette ; 
Responsive echoes heart to heart, 
Tis hard—'tis almost death to part. 
.. RINALDO. 
= 


Epigram. 

CHEAPNESS PREFERRED. 
Anger’s a kind of gain, that rich meu know : 
It costs them less to hate, than to bestow. 
EE 


ENIGMAS, 


** And justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, 
Despise notthe value of thingsthat are smal) ”” 








Answers to Pussles in our last. 
Repos I.—The letter H. 
Resvus 1].—The letter A. . 
Puzzie I.—Because they are devoted to 
amuse (a muse) and delight infancy (in fancy.) 
PuzzLe I].—Because it is quick-silvered. 
NEW PUZZLES. 

I. 
Why isa picture like a gray quill? 

U. 
Why is a table like a person that cannot work 
without tea? 
CHARADE. 
My first is a thing that was order’d by fate, 
For my second to meet with in every state; 
My whole is by many philosophers reckon’d 
To add very oft my firstto my second. 


QvERY. 





—— Civil war in France. 


The Christian JEra. 


1640 King Charles marching against the Scots, 


was obliged to retreat. 


Whose home is in the lonely grave ; Who for Colombia’s rights have bled! ; —— The fatal Long Parliament at Westminter. 
Whom time has covered with his shroud, Oh_ blessings on her sons of fame, 1641 The Parliament of England usurped all 

And swept in dé:k oblivion’s wave. The generous living, and the generous dead! eee ee aig copeed te Perk. 
ge . 1642 The Parliament levied troops against the 


King, and the civil war commenced. 


—— The French took Roussillon from Spain. 
—— Death of Mary Medices, Queen Mother of 


Louis XIIl.; and of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Prime Minister, who was succeeded by 
Cardinal Mazarin. 


1643 Death of Louis XIII. after declaring his 


Queen, Ann of Austria, regent. His son 
Louis X1V. then five year old, succeeded. 


—— The Duke d’Anguien, afterwards Prince of 


Condé, defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi, 
and took Thionville. 


—— The Oriental Tartars conquered China, 


_ which they still hold; being the 22d impe- 
rial race or dynasty. 


—— The Scots again entered England to sup- 


port the Parliament; both houses of which 
took the solemn league and covenant. 


1644 Marshal Turenne began to command ina 


Germany witi tne Prince of Condé. He 
beat the Imperialists near Freyburg, and 
took several places. 


—— York taken by. the Parliament; the Queen 


embarked for France. 


1645 Battle of Naseby, where the King was 


completely routed by the Parliament army. 
1646 Kiug Charles took refuge with the army of 
the Scottish rebels. They agreed to deliver 
him up to the English Parliament, on be- 
ing paid up their arrears. 


-—— The Earl of Essex, late general for the 


Parliament, being dead, Fairfax and Crom- 
well had the chief command. 

Peace of Munster in Westphalia, between 
France, Germany, and Sweden.* Spaia 
continued the war against France. 

Origin of the Fronde 
against Cardinal Mazarin. 

——~ Cromwell marched his army to London; 
brought the King to trial, and caused hiia 
to be publicly beheaded. 

1649 The kingly office was abolished, and Eng- 
land declared a Commonwealth. © ‘The 
House of Lords was also suppressed. 

—-— Charles I. proclaimed King in Scotland and 
Ireland. 

—— Cromwell took Drogheda in Ireland, and 
ut all to the sword. 

—— The Prince of Condé blockaded Paris. 
The Parliament declared Cardival Mazarin 
an enemy tothe State. The troubles were 
again appeased. 

1650 Montrose taken prisoner, and executed in 
Scotlaid. King Charles Il. landed there, 
took the covenant, and was crowned. 

—— Cromwell defeated the Scots near Dunbar. 
—— Death of William II. Prince of Orange. 
—— The Dutch abolished the office of Stadthol- 
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der. 

The civil war continued in France. The 
Princes of Condé, Conti, Longueville, were 
imprisoned. 

—— Death of the famous Descartes, a French 
philosopher, at Stockholm. 

1651 Quakers first appeared. 


| his excape without great difficulty, and 
~~ landed at Normandy. 

—— The French Princes were released. Car- 
dinal Mazirin retired to Liege. 

—— Louis XIV. declared his majority. 

1652 Casdinal.Mazarin returning to court, thé 
civil war continued. 

—— Battle at the gate of St. Antoine, at Paris, 
between Condé and Turenne, who com- 
manded for the King. | 

—— Cardinal Marazin retired again. 

—— Louis caused the arrest of the Cardinal de 
Retz, head of the Frondeurs. 

1652 The Spaniards retook Barcelona, Cazal, 
Dunkirk, &c. 

—— The Dutch settled a colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope. They made war on the Com- 
monwealth* of England. Admiral Van 
Tromp having defeated Admiral Blake in 
the Downs, sailed through the Channel 
with a broom at the topmast head ; but he 
suffered a great defeat off Portland the 
same year. 

1653 Cromwell dismissed the Parliament and the 
Council of State. He named the members 
of a new Parliament, who resigned their 
authority ioto his hands. 

—— Cromwell proclaimed Protector. 

—— The Dutch twice defeated, sued and ob- 
tained peace. 

Cardinal Mazarin returned to Paris. The 
troubles in Gui were app d 

1654 Louis XIV. crowned at Rheims, 
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And ye start shiv’ring from your tottering thrones. 


| . What African Prince is the first of April like? 


3. Suvgous, prioter, 49 Joba-sireet. 


—— King Charles defeated at Worcester, made P 
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